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EDITORIAL 


In assembling this Fall issue of Studies, 1 was in the happy dilemma of 
having more good material than I could include. An editor’s powers are 
somewhat frightening. | know that I am heavily biased in the direction of 
empirical research or toward theory relating directly to it. 1 have made an 
effort, however, to bring about some balance to the offerings. Since my 
editorship extends only through this issue and the Spring issue, | see no reason 
to hold back completely on my bias. Other biases may follow and make their 
special contribution. 


It is not possible to be alive and working in the area of empirical research 
and not feel that this is a singularly appropriate time to center attention 
upon it. We are not at the stage in Art Education where in perfecting the 
science of investigation we may starve the art of discovery.' Rather, as in the 
study of creativity in general, we are at a time when anyone with a serious 
commitment, long-suffering devotion, hard work, and the help of destiny 
and chance, may make an outstanding contribution. In other words, there is 
ample space for moving about and even stumbling on important discoveries. 


At the same time, the quality of contributions is now such that many 
studies done for doctoral degrees can no longer be assured of publication 
merely because of their rarity. This is a sign that the discipline is maturing. 


It should be stressed, however, that much significant leadership and 
synthesis of knowledge still comes from related fields. The contributions of 
Hartman, Taylor, Parnes, and Green in this issue, and of Torrance, Hen- 
rickson, Fischer (Trudy and Roland), and Irons in last Spring’s issue, attest 
to this fact. | am deeply grateful for the interest and generosity of these 
scholars. Their presence among us also indicates the essentially interdiscip- 
linary position of Art Education. 


I invite anyone who feels that this journal lacks significant contributions 
of a philosophical and historical nature to work at removing this deficiency. 
We cannot help being touched by the scientific spirit of our age, but we need 
not make the scientific our only universe of discourse. 


With this issue I welcome Kenneth Lansing, Associate Professor of Art 
Education at the University of Illinois, as co-editor of Studies. In keeping 
with our policy, he will be in full charge one year from now and will, in 
turn, pick a new co-editor (with the approval of the NAEA council). Lan- 
sing’s experience as editor, teacher, and researcher, his written and spoken 
word in behalf of research at regional and national meetings, and his balanced 
judgment in all matters, make him a welcome partner in this enterprise. 


‘Parkes, A .S. “The Art of Scientific Discovery,” Midway, No. 3, 1960, 58-76. 








THE FUTURE OF RESEARCH IN 
ART EDUCATION' 


FRANK R. HARTMAN 


Research, as the modern behavioral scientist understands the term, is 
a relatively recent innovation in art education. Furthermore, the growth of 
interest in research by the art education profession has been spontaneous 
rather than planned or programatic. For these reasons it is valuable that 
various persons interested in art education research set down their thoughts 
as to its nature and the direction it should pursue. It should be possible to 
construct a collective viewpoint from the differing specific opinions, and thus 
obtain an efficient plan for the direction future effort should take. “The author 
of the present specific opinion is a research psychologist who has had the 
privilege of participating in the teaching and practice of art education research. 
These comments are offered in the hope they achieve some value as an outside 
opinion rather than as any profession of expertness in a field obviously much 
too young to support such pretenses. 


The Mission of Research in Art Education 

Keeping to the careful, if colorless, terms of behavioral science the mission 
of the art education profession might be said to be the production of certain 
desirable changes in the behavior of students, through the graphic arts. his 
statement is much less non-committal than it sounds. It commits the art 
education profession to producing some observable changes in behavior and 
to accomplishing these changes either partially or entirely through some kind 
of experience of the student with graphic art subject matter. The profession 
is further required to state what sort of behavior it expects to change and 
what methods will be used to effect these changes. With the art education 
profession thus defined, the mission of art education research becomes to pro- 
vide a laboratory for the testing of educational methods derived from various 
theorists. 

The position of the theorist is a very central one in any research program. 
The theorist supplies the opinion or speculation which the researcher tests 
against the facts he obtains. A theorist can be any man with an opinion about 
art education, but the most important theorists are those whose theories have 
gained the respect and acceptance of their colleagues. For our present purposes 
the principal theorists are professionals in art education, but there are also 
general educators and psychologists whose pronouncements have application 
to art education. It is the duty of the researcher to test them all. 

A theorist, if he wishes to be a scientific theorist, must state his theories 
in such a way as to make them amenable to testing. He must exactly describe 
the experience with the graphic arts that he believes will change the behavior 
of the students. Even more importantly, he must so delineate the behavioral 
changes he predicts that any competent observer may record these changes 
for himself. 


‘Previously presented as a panel address at the Art Education Graduate Conference, 
August 5 and 6, 1960, the Pennsylvania State University. 
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The Types of Behavior Most Relevant to Art Education 

The most urgent of all research tasks in any field of investigation is the 
measurement of the objectives of that field. The objectives of art education 
are the behaviors of students. These objectives are not the traditional criteria 
of education such as skills, attitudes, critical thinking and others delineated 
in Bloom’s well known taxonomy. Nor is the art educator concerned with 
excellence in artistic production, per se; this is the objective of the fine arts 
program. The art educator has delimited his interest in behavior to three 
major areas. These areas he desires to influence through his educational 
procedures. They are: 


1. creativity—originality in thinking—skill in the composition and solu- 
tion of problems 

2. personal adjustment—the adequacy of personal solution to the prob- 
lems of living, sometimes defined as self description but always, 
ultimately, a matter of expert judgment 

3. judgment process, appreciation and attitude 


It is the contention of the writer that art education has committed itself 
almost entirely to these three kinds of objectives and that it is this very com- 
mitment which differentiates art education from other educational professions. 
Therefore, the program for research in art education consists of defining and 
measuring these classes of objectives and testing theories stated in terms of 
these objectives. A sketch of some of the research possibilities respective to 
each of the classes of objectives will now be developed. 


1. Creativity—The use of art educational methods te increase creative 
behavior was the special theoretical province of the late Viktor Lowenfeld. 
According to Lowenfeld, originality is a universal ability much as intelli- 
gence was defined by Binet and Spearman. It is not specific to any area of 
subject matter but is rather a talent for freer, more original thought in any 
area the thinker chooses to consider. Lowenfeld envisions creativity to have 
properties similar to Freud’s concept of libidinal energy. Creativity is inherent 
in all of us but it is repressed by rigid conceptualizations and systems of 
thought, and by lack of self-confidence developed through persistent failure. 
Experience with the graphic arts can release this repressed creative energy 
because the repression exists chiefly in the form of verbal symbols. By giving 
a person the chance to express himself in pictorial symbols the repression 
process is circumvented since the repression applies to verbal, not pictorial, 
symbols. The creative energy is released in the graphic arts experience. Once 
the creative energy has been made available in one symbolic system, it can 
gradually be introduced in the others. Thus the creative process in the graphic 
arts is transferable, resulting in creative behavior in other fields of endeavor 
as well. 

This is an oversimplification of Lowenfeld’s position, of course, but it is 
sufficient to indicate the boldness of that position and some of the research 
ideas which bold commitment can generate. If creativity is universal rather 
than specific, creative performance in various tasks should be highly cor- 
related and a factor analysis should yield a common factor. If creative energy 
is transferable and experience in the graphic arts capable of increasing the 
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amount of energy available, then a sufficient course in art education should 
yield increases in the creative solution of diverse problems from mathematics 
to engineering. Such conceptions are readily transferable into research pro- 
grams capable of supporting or refuting them. It is the hallmark of good 
theory that it be stated with sufficient clarity to allow its truth or falsity 
to be experimentally determined. It is a tribute to Lowenfeld’s strength as 
a systematist that much of his system has been sufficiently defined to allow 
testing. 

But no research on the Lowenfeld, or any other, theory of creativity 
is possible unless creativity itself can be properly defined and measured. At 
present there are two major methods available for objectifying creative 
behavior: one is to determine the degree to which behavior is creative by 
expert judgment; the other is to predefine some solutions to standard prob- 
lems as more creative than others. This latter method also depends ultimately 
on expert opinion. Measures depending upon expert opinion are never really 
satisfactory unless very high agreement can be demonstrated among the experts. 
So far this demonstration has not been made. Productivity seems a more 
objective criterion and has not yet received enough attention, but a satisfactory 
definition of creativity has not yet been achieved, and progress in this area 
must be necessarily slow until the deficiency is remedied. 


2. Personal Adjustment—The contention that involvement in the graphic 


arts can aid in the solution of the problems of living rests on the assumption 
that much of mental illness is emotional in nature and lacks symbolic structure 
adequate for expression. The graphic arts may be interpreted as media 
unusually well adapted to the expression of emotions. It must be further 
assumed that some sort of catharsis is produced through emotional expression, 
and that this is sufficient to produce better adjustment. This is a rather 
elaborate set of assumptions and bears a filial relation to Freudian clinical 
theory and a fraternal one to Rogerian theory. Like Rogers, the art education 
position emphasizes the role of catharsis in therapy at the expense of diagnosis 
and interpretation. But there is real advantage in this rejection of diagnosis 
since it allows the art educator to pursue therapeutic objectives without 
psychological or psychiatric training. 

Once again, the theorists are sufficiently committed that predictions 
may be derived from the theory and tested. If experience with the graphic 
arts is therapeutic, change on measures of personal adjustment should be 
produced by the proper instruction in art. The way for research to proceed 
seems perfectly clear. But undue optimism concerning the results is not 
warranted. Similarly, intended research by the clinical psychologists has led 
to repeated failure to demonstrate positive results of therapy. The clinical 
psychology research program has been most extensive and well deserves careful 
study by everyone interested in art education research. The problem in clinical 
research is the measurement of personal adjustment. Three types of measures 
have been tried: (1) behavioral observation and expert judgment, (2) pro- 
jective tests of which the Rohrshach is the most famous and (3) descriptive 
verbal statements. The last type of measure has been popular because it is 
an easy type to administer, score and quantify. The usual procedure involves 
the subject in describing himself in relation to the items, but other procedures 
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are sometimes used. However, none of these measures has yet proved adequate 
for the clinician’s purpose. Apparently, none of the attempts to define personal 
adjustment has been sufficient. Since the art educator is ambitious to perform 
therapy, his objectives are essentially similar to those of the clinical psychol- 
ogist. Therefore, the art educator needs to be familiar with the clinical psy- 
chology measurement attempts so that he may help in the advance of knowl- 
edge rather than spend his time stumbling in and out of old and charted pits. 
Nor is the measurement literature the only area of clinical psychology that 
may be studied by art education with profit. The debts of Freud and Rogers 
have been noted and a careful examination of the writings of these thinkers 
should be a great aid in clarifying the current thinking. 


3. The Judgment Process—The ultimate dependence on expert judg- 
ment in the measurement of both creativity and personal adjustment has been 
noted. The art educator has often relied directly on expert judgment of art 
objects for the measures of his objectives. In view of the lack of success of 
psychologists with more indirect methods, there may be considerable justifi- 
cation for this procedure. But, once again, there is a large and relevant 
literature on the judgment process, including single and multi-dimensional 
models and methods, which art education research has often ignored. Since 
measurement in art education (and elsewhere) depends upon human judg- 
ment, the judgment process is a legitimate objective of art education research. 
Art objects are unusually well suited for the study of judgment, and art 
education research is in an excellent position to make a significant contribu- 
tion to psychophysics. 


Some Additional Research Areas 


There are several other areas of research for art education which should 
be mentioned. One of these comes by default. As a discipline depending upon 
the creation of art to attain educational objectives, art education needs to 
know more about the artistic process itself. The fine arts deny introspection 
into the art process as destroying the very spontaneity on which it depends. 
Psychologists have given up their early interest in aesthetics. If art education 
does not interest itself in experimental aesthetics, who shall? There are many 
old problems which should yield to the modern research methods. For instance, 
do aesthetic judgments change with increasing experience in art and, if they 
do, in what respect? With the modern computers and the techniques of factor 
synthesis a direct answer can be found to a question which formerly would 
have been deemed unanswerable. 


The new media of communications also deserve the attention of the art 
educator. Electronic methods of magnification such as television allow certain 
demonstrations and materials to be brought much closer to the student than 
ever before. Some art educators are already taking advantage of these devices, 
but serious research should follow the pioneer demonstrations. In addition to 
the newer media, programed learning methods (of which teaching machines 
are the best known example) seem quite capable of teaching standards of 
artistic taste and other content often found in an appreciation course. 

There are certainly more possibilities for good research than could be 
accomplished in the collective lifetimes of the entire art education professsion. 
Therefore it is important that certain problems be given priority. These 
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priorities should be decided by the profession, not by an outsider. But what- 
ever problems are chosen, two suggestions will be valid. First, programatic 
research is preferable to single studies. A body of carefully related research 
always casts far more light than the same number of unrelated studies. Second, 
it is impossible to spend too much time on the development of good measuring 
instruments. Science without good measurement is as impossible as art without 
good inspiration. 








RESEARCH FINDINGS ON CREATIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS’ 


CaLviIn W. Tay tor 


A major problem facing educators is to speed up the application in 
education of research findings from pertinent fields. In this paper I will 
attempt to transmit some of the research findings on creative characteristics 
to date. This work has been done primarily in the sciences, so researchers 
need to determine which of these results generalize to the arts. As I have 
stated many times before, science may have much more to learn from the 
arts than vice versa. From our collaboration for several years with Brewster 
Ghiselin and from our lively meetings with LeRoy Robertson and Viktor 
Lowenfeld, we can testify that teamwork across these areas can be extremely 
stimulating. 

My research interests have been in the relatively unsolved area of seek- 
ing the creative more than in the traditional area of seeking the gifted. The 
word “gifted,” as typically used, is closely tied to the current intelligence 
tests, but quite different tests are being used in a search for the creative. 
Regardless of the measures typically used, some persons expand their mean- 
ing of the word “‘gifted’’ to include the creative. 

The traditional intelligence tests cover only a very few of the fifty or 
sixty dimensions or characteristics of the mind discovered to date. Conse- 
quently, there may be several types of intellectually gifted other than the 
IQ type, even though the IQ type may be closely tied to current school-like 
activities and to the grades that measure success in the academic world. In 
so far as art education differs from usual classroom learning, many of the 
following comments about education may not be particularly pertinent to art 
education. 


Several Types of Gifted 


When focusing on other areas of giftedness, one should be forewarned 
that there may be several different types of creativity. A similar paper could 
be written, at least tentatively, on each of these creative types. In addition, 
there are probably several other types of gifted, relatively separate from the 
IQ type and the creative types. Other types may be found in each of the areas 
of planning, communication, and evaluation or decision making activities. 

To me it is highly inconsistent to conceive of the mind as being repre- 
sented by a single score or even by only a handful of scores or dimensions 
that are present in our current intelligence tests. The brain which underlies 
the mind is far, far too complex to hope that all of its intellectual activities 
can be represented by only a single score or by only a handful of dimensions. 


"Based on lectures delivered to the Florida Educational Association, Art Section at 
Jacksonville, March 17, 1961 and to the Penn State Graduate Club in Art Education, 
July 22, 1961. 

*In a current cooperative research project with the U.S. Office of Education, we are 
searching for relevant research findings from psychology and other fields that have 
implications for education. 
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It is an insult to the brain and human mind to allow this oversimplified 
viewpoint to survive. 


Certain concepts and terminology currently accepted may have some 
effects of deterring further progress. An example of current terminology 
limitations is that one might now say that a certain person does not par- 
ticularly have high intelligence even though he does have a certain special 
ability, such as merely the special ability to do scientific research, or the 
special ability to be creative in one or more fields such as in art or music, 
or the special ability to pioneer new ventures, or the special abliity to emerge 
as a leading executive in our world of work. Further terminology difficulties 
arise because 40 or 50 new intellectual characteristics have been discovered 
which have been excluded from the so-called intelligence tests. As indicated 
above, the current tendency is to classify these new “‘non-intelligence’’ intel- 
lectual characteristics downward into a lesser category called “special abilities,” 
even though they really parallel those that were incorporated earlier into the 
so-called intelligence tests. The human characteristics that psychologists have 
been able to measure first are not necessarily the only important characteristics. 
Some of the remaining characteristics, such as the creative ones, which had 
been postponed for later measurements may often be extremely important 
characteristics. We had just not known any way in which to measure them 
earlier. 

Let us be flexible and toy for a moment with our present situation. If 
a creativity index had been established first in our schools, we might now 
be putting forth the same type of arguments to make room to add an intelli- 
gence type of index if it had been largely ignored to date. 

Perhaps one reason why our society does not give much moral and 
tangible support to education is that persons leave the academic world and 
find, to some degree at least, that intellectual characteristics in which they 
are highly trained are not called for in the world of work as much as they 
expected. Contrarily, other intellectual characteristics in which they have 
had little training may be crucial characteristics in their part of the world 
of work. Admittedly, education has a responsibility of transmitting knowl- 
edge. Another responsibility at least equally important and probably more 
challenging is to have students exercise and develop all of the known intel- 
lectual abilities, as their minds feed upon, toy with, and otherwise process 
and utilize current knowledge. 


Utah Research and Conferences on Creativity 


My remarks on creative characteristics will be based largely on our 
studies of Air Force and NASA scientists and on reports in the three (1955, 
1957, 1959) University of Utah research conferences on the identification 
of Creative Scientific Talent. In the three conferences, 37 different nationally- 
selected participants presented a total of nearly 50 research reports, covering 
various sub-areas such as criteria of creativity, predictors of creativity, educa- 
tion and training of creativity, and working environments that affect crea- 
tivity. The National Science Foundation supported these three conferences. 
A fourth conference of 6 persons in 1961 is producing a summary report of 
creativity research knowledge. 
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Cross validation studies on scientists and parallel studies of creativity 
across different fields of science and across non-scientific fields are lacking 
except for recent work at Penn State by Lowenfeld, Beittel and others plus 
work at the Institute of Personality Assessment and Research at Berkeley. 

Before presenting a detailed tentative description of creative character- 
istics, preliminary comments will be made about certain widely available 
measures of psychological characteristics. If school grades were highly valid 
measures of creativity, no great problem would exist about identifying those 
with more potential to be creative from those with less potential. Although 
certain school grades have been shown to have a little validity in predicting 
creative performance, school grades in general are not very valid predictors 
of creativity. The nature of school activities may have to change for at least 
a portion of the total school periods to increase the chances that performances 
and behaviors related very highly to creativity would be exhibited to be 
scored and incorporated into academic grades. 

A somewhat similar argument is that if 1Q scores from traditional intel- 
ligence tests were highly valid measures of creative characteristics, again 
there would be no particular problem. But the strong suspicion is, with 
support from many factor studies and from the Getzels-Jackson finding which 
has been replicated several times by Torrance, that IQ scores are not highly 
valid measures of creative characteristics, with a large portion of the total 
components of creative performance being essentially unrelated to IQ scores. 


Likewise, one wonders how the sheer accumulation of subject matter 
knowledge is related to creative performance. By pondering about learned 
members of the academic world, one can readily cite cases of persons who 
are full of knowledge and extremely well-versed in the knowledge to date 
in their field but who have done nothing of their own that could be called 
creative. Some researchers in creativity are not at all persuaded that the 
sheer accumulation of a lot of knowledge will necessarily lead through the 
next incubation and insight stages of the creative process. 

A striking case on the point of sheer knowledge versus creativity is the 
one in which Pasteur, after he had established a reputation as a researcher, 
was literally recruited to work on a problem regarding silkworms. One expert 
in silkworms then interviewed Pasteur and was stunned to discover Pasteur’s 
ignorance about silkworms—that he was a real novice in this area. This expert 
may also have puzzled about the mistake he thought they had thereby made 
in recruiting Pasteur. But after a relatively short period of time, Pasteur— 
not the experts—had successfully worked his way through these challenges 
of the unknown. The many scholars who were so much more expert, in the 
usual sense of being expert in a field, had been unable with all their knowledge 
to make the new and important contribution that Pasteur made. 





The main research approach to date has been to study creativity in full 
bloom in adults with the hope of tracing these characteristics back to their 
earlier budding stage. Many leads are available from this approach that 
could be tried on children. An alternate approach, which may be at least 
equally promising, is to study creativity “in its more natural state” in children 
before it may be curtailed, distorted, and even blotted out by various features 
in our world. Cattell warned that exuberance, which decreases with maturity, 
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should not be confused as being synonymous with creativity. 

In research on the identification of creative talent, a broad approach has 
been emphasized, somewhat in contrast to the identification of talent by 
means of a single score. A broad coverage of intellectual, motivational, bi- 
ographical, sociometric, and other personality characteristics will now be 
presented to illustrate the nature of creative talent and of current attempts 
to identify it. For example, in our recently completed Air Force study the 
following characteristics were most frequently related to the creative con- 
tributions of scientists. They were creativity, drive, inner directedness, pro- 
fessional self-confidence, cognition, discrimination of value, a high minimum 
level of aspiration in quantity of research reports, independence, self-suf- 
ficiency, intellectual thoroughness, non-middle biographical response, and a 
high minimum level of aspiration both in original work and in theoretical 
contributions. Other characteristics that were occasionally related to creative 
types of contributions include resourcefulness, desire for discovery, flexibility, 
intuition, dedication to work, liking to think, low on masculine vigor, and 
low sociability. 

Intellectual Traits in Creativity 


From the research results of many workers, Guilford has evolved and 
listed the following intellectual characteristics as most likely to be valid 
measures of creative talent: originality, redefinition, adaptive flexibility, spon- 
taneous flexibility, fluency of associations, fluency of expressions, fluency of 
ideas, fluency of words, elaboration, and probably some evaluation factors. 

Speaking more broadly, some components of memory, cognition, evalua- 
tion, and especially convergent production and divergent production are in- 
volved in creative work. The divergent production area, largely overlooked 
to date in psychological measurement, is probably the most important in 
creative talent since it includes production of ideas in quantity and in quality, 
originality, flexibility, sensitivities, and redefinition abilities. Pictorial fluency 
may be an example of a characteristic needed more in creative work in art than 
in science. 

Ability to sense problems is another intellectual characteristic usually 
included in creativity. It may also lead to motivational featutes. The capacity 
to be puzzled may be a very important characteristic. 

Other tests or test ideas that may have validity include the abilities to 
form and test hunches (hypotheses), to foresee consequences, to infer causes, 
to evaluate revisions in a product, and to be able to toss one’s ideas into the 
arena of ideas. Our finding of a verbal originality factor leads us to hope for 
an analogous measure of non-verbal originality. Many non-verbal tests as 
well as measures of non-verbal learning abilities may be sorely needed for 
research or creativity in the arts. 

Another hunch, expressed by Shockley, is that we should test how many 
ideas each student can manipulate in his mind at one time. An interesting 
side question is whether such idea manipulation power can be increased by 
forming and training teams of workers. 

The self selection among lots of alternatives of a route judged to be 
best to take, including the repudiation of other alternatives, seems to be 
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involved in this divergent convergent sequence. Compactness of thinking and 
expression may be related to elegance of the final product. 

A keen observer once said that part of Einstein’s genius was his inability 
to understand the obvious. Thus, the rejection of superficial explanations of 
one’s own ideas as well as of others is a prerequisite to understanding and 
to know when you don’t know may be a crucial ability needed in making 
original contributions. 


A study of the products of scientists led to the finding of two quite 
unrelated quality ratings. One was called high level quality without origin- 
ality and the second was originality type of quality. Judgments of work in 
school may yield separate indicators of these two different types of quality, 
with the originality quality expected to be a better predictor of future creative 
performance. 

Ghiselin has suggested that we try take-home aptitude tests to find 
those who continue to be involved and who jot down additional responses 
whenever and wherever they occur. 

In our Air Force study Ghiselin developed a Creative Process Check- 
List in an attempt to identify persons whose problem solving processes re- 
semble those traditionally reported to be present in creative work. Our ver- 
bal revision test is at least analogous to the manipulation, restructuring and 
reworking of ideas found both in the earlier and later stages of the creative 
process. It is probably also related to the ability and tendency to strive for 
more comprehensive answers or solutions or products, another feature found 
in studies of creativity. Unfortunately, too few occasions in our academic 
programs require such strivings for higher quality or for more original and 
workable products. 

Response-set factors may measure characteristics functioning in cre- 
ativity. For example, we have found one called “broadly diffused attention.” 
This type of attention has often been a part of the description of the crucial 
moments preceding the insight stage of the creative process. Another one 
called “resistance to idea reduction’”” may be related to the ability to make 
second order refinements on broad generalization whereas those not so resis- 
tant to idea reduction may be related to the ability to make the first order, 
broad generalization (perhaps the ability to sweep widely with a brush). 

Thurstone suggested that a creator has good rapport with his prefocal 
thoughts. We also need measures in the areas of imageless thought, pre- 
verbal thought, pre-conscious thought, and in the relations between thinking 
and the formulations of expressions for this thought. As we look across 
disciplines, the selection of a channel of expression and the development of 
effective techniques of expression seem to be important. The ability to make 
good intuitive decisions on the basis of incomplete information may be relevant. 
Barron has suggested that we need to test the ability to express the heretofore 
unexpressed experience or phenomenon. He feels that creatives are more 
observant (seeing both what others do and what they do not), that they 
place high value on truthful reporting and testifying of their observations, 
and that they have the ability to make them explicit. They also make richer 
syntheses and note their own impulses more. We might add here the possible 
importance not only of an ability to sense but also of an ability to question 
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the implicit. We suspect there are some important unmeasured characteristics 
in the ability to pioneer in an unexplored area. 


Motivational and Personality Traits 

In this motivation area the great need is for good measuring instru- 
ments that will demonstrate the widespread conviction that motivation is 
a strong component of creativity. For example, in descriptions of individuals 
who had been creative and had become eminent, it was said about one scientist 
that the only way you could have stopped him from continuing his research 
work was to shoot him. Scores on minimum satisfactory levels of aspiration 
were our best motivation measures on our Air Force scientists, though they 
only measured a small component in creativity. Practically none of the ten 
scores on more complex psychological tests of motivation proved to have 
any validity on our Air Force scientists. From our communication abilities 
research we feel that the ability to sense ambiguities, plus effective questioning 
ability, are a part of curiosity. In other words we feel that some aspects of 
motivation may have intellectual rather than non-intellectual origins. 

Additional motivational characteristics suggested are intellectual per- 
sistence, liking to think, liking to manipulate and toy with ideas, need for 
recognition for achievement, need for variety, need for autonomy, preference 
for complex order and for challenges therein, tolerance of ambiguity, re- 
sistance to closing up and crystallizing things prematurely coupled with a 
strong need for ultimate closure, need for mastery of a problem, insatiability 
for intellectual ordering, and a need to improve upon currently accepted 
systems. High energy with vast output through disciplined work habits is 
usually found. 

Bloom has indicated that science students who truly become involved in 
research work and in the research role during graduate training, tend to 
become the productive researchers afterwards. Contrarily, those who do not 
get really involved in research as they finish their advanced degree require- 
ments but somehow get by this hurdle without becoming involved, usually 
manage not to produce research afterwards and also usually manage to avoid 
research opportunities, let alone trying to cultivate them. If the creative are 
to be found somewhere among the productive, then in science we can reduce 
our problem by finding those students who truly become involved in research 
problems during their academic career. Some analogous situations entailing 
student involvement could also be sought in non-scientific fields. 

According to Kuhn, a strong commitment to and a great involvement in 
some particular approach has usually been an important aspect in making true 
research progress, at least at certain stages of the scientific venture. 

Barron reports that the creatives have an intense esthetic and moral 
commitment to their work. They may also sense at least vaguely, a distinct 
sexual meaning to their act of creating. 

From personality evidence to date, creative persons are more devoted 
to autonomy, more self-sufficient, more independent in judgment (contrary to 
group agreement, if needed, to be accurate), more open to the irrational in 
themselves, more stable, more capable of taking greater risks in the hope for 
greater gains, more interested in unconventional careers, more feminine in 
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interests and characteristics (especially in awareness of one’s impulses), 
more dominant and self assertive, more complex as a person, more self 
accepting, more resourceful and adventurous, more radical (Bohemian), more 
controlling of their own behavior by self concept, and possibly more emotion- 
ally sensitive, and more introverted, but bold. 

There are several suggestions that group indicators of creativity may be 
promising, including Torrance’s findings on children. Ratings by fellow 
students and by peers may be valuable if ways can be learned to somehow 
partially control out any negative reactions toward the more creative in- 
dividual. 

Nearly every time that even a brief biographical inventory has been 
tried on creative scientists, it has been found to have promising validity. 
This approach, which has yielded positive results for us on several samples 
of scientists, gets at work habits, attitudes, interests, values, family and 
academic history, and several personality characteristics. As persons have 
various experiences through life and are exposed to different problems, ideas, 
training, treatments, environments, etc., they are “being programmed” in 
different ways so that their probability of eventually being creative is changing 
either favorably or unfavorably. This program within each individual prob- 
ably becomes less modifiable as time passes so that it provides one basis for 
predicting future characteristics and performances. | will only mention a 
couple of examples of our biographical results. Being more confident about 
one’s intellectual than one’s social abilities is positively related to scientific 
performance, as is an early interest in a variety of intellectual activities. You 
might enjoy knowing that having a strong dislike for making repairs around 
the house (prior to age 18) is also a positive indicator. 

All of the above results indicate that no single score by itself acccounts 
for much of the total phenomenon of creativity; in other words, many human 
characteristics are usually involved in making creative contributions. No 
single-variable panacea will serve in this area. And no longer can it be said 
that research on creativity cannot be done, for there are now too many 
rather than too few research leads to follow. 


Some Final Comments 

Other potentially important overall features suggested are that the 
creative individual has a disposition to produce adaptive responses which 
are original in nature. A more extreme and perhaps oversimplified suggestion 
pertaining to adjustment is that while many individuals focus on adjusting 
to their environment, at least some creative individuals have their attention 
on trying to adjust the environment to improve it in ways that they sense 
and feel are urgently needed. 

A recent hunch by Reverend Maurice McDowell which seems to be 
essentially a focused restatement of certain of the previous descriptions is that 
Einstein was motivated by being “hostile toward the tyranny of the unknown.” 
Since he also has been reported as not seeing that which others see as obvious, 
one inference is that he may have had some hostility toward the tyranny of 
others accepting the so-called obvious—that is, the tyranny of accepting as 
known that which is really filled with some unknowns. 

Some differences in personality characteristics may occur across fields. 
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For example, one view is that whenever some persons have an inspiration in 
certain fields like art, they have to get to their canvas quickly before their 
feeling vanishes. The special role of space and visual imagery in art and 
of time and auditory imagery in music needs investigation. The special im- 
portance of mastery of techniques of expression in each creative area has 
also been stressed by some creative persons. The different styles of creating 
within science have been studied with some success by Gough, suggesting 
similar possibilities in other areas of creative endeavor. 

Many of our present academic programs are stressing memorization and 
other non-creative activities so that the work habits which are being developed 
are strongly ingrained and are valuable in accomplishing non-creative things. 
Some of these successful persons may show real resistance and perhaps emo- 
tional disturbances if relatively late in their education, or anytime after- 
wards on the job, they are asked to be creative. They may resist this late 
change “in the nature of the ball game” even though they may have high, 
though uncultivated potential to be creative. Such conflicts might be avoided 
if creativity training and encouragement had occurred much earlier or even 
throughout their entire academic training. 

Until shown otherwise, I believe that quite different psychological pro- 
cesses are involved when we learn existing knowledge and systems than when 
we produce new ideas, new knowledge, and new systems. Though art educa- 
tion programs may be the exceptions, many educational programs may teach 
people to recite the past and repeat past performances more often than to 
prepare them to develop new things or even to be ready for new developments 
by others. Too often, strong fears rather than positive abilities emerge when 
opportunities arise to take a new step forward, to pioneer at the frontiers. 
The sheer amount of education, as shown in our Air Force study, is probably 
not a good basis for identifying those ready to take a new step. 

We may need to identify and develop people who can learn the past 
without taking it too seriously (as some unfortunately do even to the point 
of almost worshipping it). We may be seeking persons who will use the 
past as a springboard for the future developments and who can find new 
leads and do something with those leads to improve upon the past. In other 
words, maybe our task is to identify and produce more minds that are “‘tomor- 
row minds” than “yesterday minds”. 

Art education may be more valuable in this age of science than is gen- 
erally realized. By the approach of education through art, as stated by 
Lowenfeld, perhaps a better understanding of the nature and importance of 
creativity can be transmitted to more of our students, even though it may 
not all transfer to the sciences or to other fields of human endeavor. Certainly 
the development of creativity in students could be emphasized more strongly 
as a goal throughout the entire educational program in many fields of science. 
In contrast with science education, my impression is that art education has 
always had the encouragement and development of creativity as its central 
goal or at least as one of its most central goals. 
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THE INTERRELATIONSHIP OF SEPARATE 
CRITERIA FOR CREATIVITY IN ART AND 
STUDENT TEACHING TO FOUR 
PERSONALITY FACTORS 


Rosert C. BURKHART 


The Problem 


The problem of this research was to identify the attributes of creative 
behavior and personality structure in art and student teaching. In the art 
area the criterion was determined by a judgment of the art products’ spon- 
taneity or deliberateness. In the teaching area the criterion was an objective 
count of the divergency or convergency of the student teachers’ questions 
and evaluative statements to the pupil during a period of instruction. The 
test battery used to measure personality structure in accordance with various 
levels of creative performance in art and in teaching, was also employed to 
describe and define through factor analysis the differences and common proper- 
ties evident in these two criteria for creativity. The problem, then, was to cross 
from the art area to the teaching area through a comparative analysis of 
creative performance and personality structure. 


Background 

The importance of identifying specific aspects of creative instruction 
is made evident in Bond’s (2) study of 900 student-teachers. He found 
through comparing the ratings given the “superior” with those for the 
“average” student teachers, on a list of 32” traits, that the ordering of the 
traits for both groups was the same in almost every respect. However, the 
“superior” student-teacher ranked number one in creative ability and the 
“average” student-teacher ranked number thirty-one. 

In attempting to arrive at a more specific analysis of the attributes of 
creative instruction, Torrance’s (9) work in counting the number of “‘con- 
vergent” versus “divergent” entries in student diaries was very helpful as 
a beginning in the development of an objective criterion for determining the 
specific attributes of creativity in teaching. 

In the art area the criterion for spontaneity and deliberateness was 
employed as defined and reported in the Fall 1960 issue (4) of this research 
journal. The other tests developed in this study were included as a partial 
source for the measures of personality structure. The other source of these 
instruments was an exploratory battery of measures developed by Beittel and 
Burgart of the Department of Art Education at Penn State. This battery 
has now in collaboration with them been fully analyzed and refined for a 
further investigation into the interdisciplinary aspects of creativity supported 
by the National Science Foundation. The Pattern established by this research 
and exemplified by Taylor’s Studies (8) as a method of attack upon the 
criterion problem is also to be employed and expanded in this further study. 
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The Population 


In the art population there were 80 students from introductory college 
art classes, mostly freshmen and sophomores. There were 44 juniors and 
seniors in the student-teacher population. So as not to distort the findings, 
both populations were stratified, balancing the number of low with an equal 
number of high scorers as determined by their criterion rating. 


The Development of Criteria for Creativity in 
Art and Student Teaching 


1. The Development of the Criterion for Spontaneity and Deliber- 
ateness. 

The criteria and procedures in the last study of spontaneity and deliber- 
ateness were employed (4). The following definitions of the criteria are 
repeated here for convenience. In reality this is essentially a process criterion 
rather than a product evaluation in that the distinctions made refer directly 
to the student’s working process through the analysis of the product. 

“Spontaneous Handling” is defined in terms of freedom or ease in move- 
ment in the use of materials and rendering of forms. It is the opposite of 
deliberateness. It is essentially fluid or unpremeditated art. It increases with 
speed and variety of movement, and with decisiveness of statement. It may 
often be identified by the variety of strokes, some of which may be very 
sensitive or delicate, some, vigorous and bold. It usually contributes texture 
to the work. It reveals through this variety of movements the pattern of the 
creative process. 

“Deliberate Handling” is a judgment of the stiffness of the handling 
of the total work—of the placement and treatment of the material. It is 
associated with a high degree of rigidity in these respects. Although it is 
thus a partly negative term, the name deliberate seems preferable here because 
of the negative connotations associated with rigidity. At the higher levels in 
this group, the work does appear to be more deliberate in the classical sense 
rather than simply rigid. 

2. The Counting Problems and the Development of the Criterion for 
Creativity for Student-Teaching. 

In developing this criterion the importance of counting one thing at 
a time as a means of establishing student-teacher creativity, became more and 
more evident. It soon became clear also that questions were the only easily 
identified type of statement that could be counted this way. 

Counting led to another problem. The situations had to be similar in 
length of time and in the form of presentation. They had to be structured. 
This was more of an advantage than a disadvantage. It assured the rater of 
seeing the student-teacher (1) present, (2) discuss and work with students, 
and (3) evaluate, within a topic area of the student-teacher’s own choice. 

Several requirements were set up. First, the student-teacher was told 
not to ask for help in developing his lesson, and the critic teacher was told 
not to give him any. Second, the critic teacher was told to have the student- 
teacher teach as early as possible in the semester since the study was not of 
the help they received from their training in the classroom but was con- 
cerned with estimating the value of their preparation for teaching. One of 
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the purposes of the research was to expose the improvement of training in 
education classes prior to student-teaching. Also, the student-teacher was 
informed that no grade would be given for this teaching assignment. Third, 
a further variable was considered. It was decided to ask critic teachers who 
had two or more student-teachers to take part in the study to determine the 
effect of the critic teachers upon the student-teacher as an inhibiting factor. 
However, often there was a student who did poorly and one who did well 
under the same critic teacher. The negative differences found could in fairness 
not be attributed to the critic teacher’s influence, which was held purposely 
to a minimum. The differences found were largely in the students’ capacities 
to utilize what often appeared to be reasonably open conditions for creative 
instruction. 


The Classification of the Student-Teacher 


The basis for the classification of the student-teacher was a count of 
the number of divergent questions and associated relative evaluative state- 
ments in other than “right and wrong” terms. Using this objective procedure 
the judge agreement was very high (.90). Though these student-teachers 
received scores ranging from low to high, in a gradual and continuous pattern, 
it is helpful to think of them as constituting two groups. Those student- 
teachers who asked, during a 30 minute period, many divergent questions 
and made relative evaluations were designated as “creative teachers’. Those 
who asked very few divergent questions and many factual ones and evaluated 
pupils’ work in terms of “right and wrong” were classified as “factual 
teachers”. (Note the appendix for a more detailed example of these types 
of student-teachers in action.) The factual teachers asked, on the average, 
over 50 such factual right and wrong questions in a 30 minute period. During 
their lessons there was little interaction between the pupils and themselves. 
This reveals the dangers inherent in their orientation and brings home, with 
painful clarity, the short comings of a simple-factual viewpoint. Factual 
teachers were found all the way from kindergarten through the twelfth 
grade and in all content areas. Their insistence upon fact after fact deadened 
the responsiveness of thought and feeling of even the most alert pupils, and 
they repeatedly rejected or ignored any divergent questions that their pupils 
asked. They held and insisted upon a “right and wrong” viewpoint from the 
pupils and treated all learning as factual knowledge. They conceived of the 
teacher as an information giver. In personality structure these factual student- 
teachers were found to be similar to their non-creative or deliberate counter- 
parts in introductory art classes. 

In contrast, the “creative teachers’”’ orientation revealed a high pupil- 
teacher interaction during the learning process which was clearly and directly 
the result of the numerous divergent questions and relative evaluative state- 
ments they made as they taught. This was found true in all content areas. 
Interestingly, some of the strongest and most creative teaching of this sort 
was in mathematics. The analysis of these student-teachers’ personality struc- 
tures revealed them to be similar in respect to abstractness, divergent power, 
intellectual and perceptual openness and social self-determination, to the 
creative or spontaneous student in art. However, they did not appear accord- 
ing to the correlates of the criterion of spontaneity as spontaneous and 
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impulsive as the creative art students in their personality structures. They 
were more intellectual and less intuitive or spontaneous in their creativity 
as defined by this particular criterion. However, further analysis reveals that 
this difference primarily reflects the importance of the development of some 
spontaneous criteria for creativity in teaching. This study thus crosses the 
bridge between creativity in art and creativity in teaching, finding them 
similar in most respects but not identical. 

Because of the concern about the implications of placing people in creative 
and non-creative groups an extensive investigation was made of the differences 
between the various population samples employed by means of the “Q”’ tech- 
nique. Using this technique persons are used as variables and correlated and 
factored. The system used was an inverted factor analysis which constitutes 
a non-arbitrary manner of determining how much alike the various subjects 
are in their test scores as a group. For instance, the method made it possible 
to determine whether or not the teacher and art population were in reality 
two independent groups which could not be compared as part of one larger 
population. No differences in the score patterns were found for the art 
population as compared with the student-teacher population. This was re- 
vealed also by the closeness of the mean scores on the tests within the battery. 
The factor analysis of the subjects’ score pattern revealed that the two sample 
populations were members of a single group. When the two populations were 
combined and analyzed as one sample, they again appeared as members of 
only one group. This, also, means that in both teaching and art we are dealing 
not with two different groups or kinds of people, creative or non-creative, 
spontaneous or deliberate, but with only one group of people in which these 
differences are a matter of degree. We have here a true continuum in which 
the subjects differ in strength or degree but not in kind. This is hopeful in 
that it means that our problem is not to change people in any basic sense but 
rather to help them develop creative attributes which appear to have been 
neglected. 


Creativity Personality Factors in Teaching and Art 
Introduction 


It was found that the creative students in art scored high on measures 
on four dimensions of personality-creativity: (1) Spontaneous Abstract Orien- 
tation, (2) Divergent Power, (3) Ideational and Perceptual Openness, and 
(4) Social Seif-Determination. 

The teacher population scored significantly on a number of the same 
tests and when their intercorrelates were factor analyzed they clustered mainly 


TABLE I 
PER CENT OF VARIANCE UNDER THE ART AND TEACHER FACTORS 

Art & Teacher| Art & Teacher Art Art Teacher Total Variance | 
Factor I Factor II Factor II Factor IV | Factor III | Accounted for | 
**Spontaneous “Divergent ‘‘Ideational & | ‘*Social Self- | ‘‘Relative | by these Factors 
Abstract Power” Perceptional | Determination’, Evaluative | | 
Orientation”’ Openness” | Thinking”’ | 

ART 59% 11% 10% | 14% X 94% 

: af : 
TEACHER 49% 23% Xx x 13% 85% 











around the two major factors. (1) Spontaneous Abstract Orientation and 
(2) Divergent Power. 

A less important but theoretically interesting third factor did appear 
relating to “Relative Evaluative Thinking” in the teacher population which 
is not like the third factor for the art population. 

The factor analysis of the art population accounted for 94% of the 
estimated variance found for this test battery while the teacher population 
accounts for a somewhat lower 85%. The factor analysis of the teacher 
population was less discriminating because the correlations were not as strong. 

Table I shows the amount of variance accounted for by the test battery 
on each factor for the art and teacher population samples. The differences 
between the way these two populations perform are more subtle than this 
chart suggests and will be discussed more fully under the analysis of each of 
the factors. It is apparent, however, that divergent power accounts for more 
of the variance in the teacher than in the art population. 


Spontaneous-A bstract Orientation 


This first factor includes a large number of items which would fall 
under the heading ‘Abstract Versus Concrete Thinking.’ The test of this 
name is the highest intercorrelate with creativity in art and student-teaching. 
The creative art students and the student-teachers scored high on the abstract 
items which are in the first column of the accompanying test sample while 
the “concrete” items that the factually oriented students preferred are in the 
second column. The two kinds of student response are best contrasted by 
reading the abstract and then the concrete alternative given in this paired 
word test developed by Beittel and Burgart. The students simply checked 
the one word, of the two, that they preferred. The following word groupings 
were found significant by item analysis at the .01 level. 


A bstractness Versus Concreteness 

1. abstract concrete 
2. theory certainty 
3. original capable 
4. concept statement 
5. insight coherent 
6. theory experience 
7. spire foundation 
8. process technique 
9. figurative literal 

10. divergent solution 


Three tests appear in a subgrouping which posesses this kind of abstract- 
ness in content. The first of these tests is named “Abstract versus Concrete 
Thinking” and contributes to the multiple R for the prediction of creativity 
in both groups. ‘““The Creativity Paired Word Test” is similar as a test but 
contains a larger number of items suggesting self-involvement such as: 


self-absorbed fashionable 
intuitive practical 
subjective realistic 
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The third test in this subgroup is called “Abstract Versus Conventional 
Pursuits” and contains items like: “Talk with ordinary, habit bound, con- 
ventional people annoys me because it is superficial and insensitive rather 
than interesting to me.” 

“T like a friend (of my sex) who seriously thinks things out, his attitudes 
toward life, rather than a friend who is efficient and practical in his interests.” 

This subgrouping was determined by both the correlates with the art 
and teacher criteria and the pattern of the factor loadings revealed by the 
factor analysis. Of significance in this respect is that not only do these tests 
have heaviest loadings on the “Spontaneous Abstract Orientation” factor but 
that they are the only tests which also have significant positive loadings with 
the teacher group on the ‘Divergent Power Factor’. They have correlations 
at the .01 level of significance with the criterion measures for art and teaching. 
These three tests constitute the “Abstract versus Concrete” subgrouping under 
the “Spontaneous Abstract Orientation” Factor. 

The high loadings for the teacher group as contrasted to the art group 
explain some of the proportion of variance for these two groups drawn on 
the “Divergent Power” factor favoring the teacher group (note table 1). 
It reveals also that this “Abstract vs Concrete” subgrouping of tests call 
for “Divergent Power” whereas the next subgrouping of tests does not. 


TABLE II 
ABSTRACT VERSUS CONCRETE SUBGROUPING UNDER FACTOR ONE 
“Spontaneous Correlates with 
abstract Divergent Creativity Criterion 
Orientation” Power | by group 
ART: Abstract 
vs Concrete 685 144 .604** 
TEACHER: Abstract 
vs Concrete 478 426 492** 
ART: Creativity 
Paired Word S04 021 .571** 
TEACHER: Creativity 
Paired Word 614 413 .508** 
ART: Abstract vs 
Conventional Pursuits 406 .190 .457** 
TEACHER: Abstract vs 
Conventional Pursuits 413 348 .371* 


NOTE: 1. There were no significant loadings on the other two factors. 
2. The italics signify highest factor loading for the art population or for the 
teacher population. 
3. ** signify an .01 level of correlation in column three. 
4. The principle axis method of factor analysis was employed and the factor 
loadings are derived from a Varimax Rotation. 
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The second and largest group under this same first factor taps a spon- 
taneous and impulsive orientation. These tests intercorrelate well above the 
.O1 level with creativity in art but are not significant in their relationship 
to creativity in teaching. The following word groupings were found significant 
by item analysis at the .01 level. 


Spontaneity and Impulsivity versus Deliberateness and Control 


1. spontaneous systematic 

2. impulse decision 

3. quick careful 

4. spontaneous adaptive 

5. unplanned scheduled 

6. leisurely punctual 

7. casual systematic 

8. easy going orderly 

9. erratic deliberate 
10. changeable cautious 


These items are derived principally from the paired word test Beittel 
and Burgart developed as a personality measure of spontaneity and deliber- 
ateness which would parallel the pictorial criterion for spontaneity and delib- 
erateness in art. The extent to which they were successful is revealed by 
a comparison of the factor loading of the criterion with those for this test. 


TABLE III 


A COMPARISON OF FACTOR LOADINGS ON THE SPONTANEOUS 
DELIBERATE ART CRITERION WITH THE PERSONALITY TEST 
OF SPONTANEITY AND DELIBERATENESS 


(Art population only) 


Spontaneous Ideational & 
Abstract Divergent Perceptual Social Self- 
Orientation Power Openness Determination 
Spontaneous & » 
. ike 595 : ; .226 
Deliberate Criterion 9 265 324 22 
Test of “Spontaneous 
Deliberate personality 585 013 .322 365 


Structure” 


It is interesting to note that only the divergent weighting which appears 
on the criterion is not paralled by this measure of personality structure. This 
measure and the other tests within this subgroup all tend to have very low 
or zero loadings in the teacher group on the Divergency Factor in contrast 
to the sub-battery for “Abstract versus Concrete Thinking.” All these tests 
correlate at the .01 level of significance with the art criterion and none reach 
this level of significance with the teacher criterion, and only one of these 
five measures reaches as high as the .05 level. However, the factor loadings 
for both the teacher and the art populations parallel each other very closely 
on these tests. This means in contrast to the art criterion that the criterion 
for the teacher group simply fails to utilize or relate to these tests’ power. 
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TABLE IV 
SPONTANEOUS AND IMPULSIVE SUBGROUP OF TESTS 
UNDER FACTOR ONE 


2 3 
Factor Loading Factor Loading Correlates with 
Spontaneous Factor Loading  Ideational & Factor Loading Creativity 
Abstract Divergent Perceptional Social Self- Criterion 

Orientation Power Openness Determination (by groups) 
Spontaneous & Deliberate ' | 
Art Group 585 O13 322 365 | .547** 
Spontaneous & Deliberate 
Teacher Group .774 086 ' xX xX .235 
Flexibility | 
Burgart, Art 805 006 .036 122 | -390** 
Flexibility - 
Burgart, Teacher 711 .090 X xX | .187 
Omnibus Creativity | 
Art 777 169 - 022 105 500** 
Omnibus Creativity ; } 
Teacher .734 — .136 xX x .285* 
Process Involvement 
Art 17 — 197 274 — 058 .478** 
Process Involvement ; 
Teacher 388 060 xX X 065 
Flexibility 
Gough Art 590 045 157 535 .565* 
Flexibility ; ? 
Gough Teacher 558 106 xX xX 259 


**Correlation significant at .01 level in column 
*Correlation significant at .05 level in column 
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The “Spontaneous Deliberate’ sub-battery is very consistent and stable. 
Burgart’s “Flexibility” measure is a paired word test and rather similar to 
the test constructed to measure spontaneity and deliberateness. This test and 
the “Omnibus Creativity” test, which is also a paired word test, are in 
content, factor loadings, and correlates, very similar. However, the Beittel 
Omnibus test includes more divergent items and this accounts in part for 
the .05 correlation with the teacher criterion. The Process Involvement test 
which I developed as a check list of adjectives to determine the spontaneity 
or deliberateness of student responses while working, is similar to these other 
measures though it appears (note the .274 loading on the third factor) to 
also measure Ideational or Perceptual Openness to some degree. Gough’s 
test of Flexibility, though it resembles in part these other tests, is in one 
important respect different from them. Here .535 loading on Social Self- 
Determination indicates that one important aspect of spontaneity is the 
capacity to act and think independently. This capacity is reflected by Gough’s 
measure and on the negative side by the last test found for the art population 
under this factor which is a measure of “Other Determinedness.”’ This test 
and a number of others with a similar pattern found in the teacher population 
will be discussed under the “Social Self-Determination” Factor since their 
item content, factor loadings, and correlates with the art and teacher criteria 
all indicate they constitute a somewhat independent factor which is best 
defined by their clustering in the factor analysis of the art population. How- 
ever, it is important here to point out that this grouping really represents 
also another dimension of spontaneity defined positively by the capacity to be 
self-determining and negatively as other-determinedness. 











The high correlates in the art and the low ones in the teacher population 
indicate that creativity in art offers or requires a kind of personal freedom 
which possibly is less frequent as an occurrence in semi-personal relationships 
such as those found in the classroom. Frequently, when the word spontaneity 
is used it brings to mind only responsiveness and impulsivity. This may be 
true when we are thinking of spontaneity in a non-productive sense. How- 
ever, spontaneity in art according to this study involves an abstract orien- 
tation. This suggests a type of creativity which is intellectually disciplined. 
However, to attribute a lack of spontaneity to the teacher group is possibly 
not fair since the factor loadings on these tests are very similar to those 
found for the art group and their largest amount of variance (49%) was 
found under this factor. The low correlates with the teacher criterion are 
probably more accurately explained by the fact that the teacher criterion 
for creativity is not a measure of spontaneity. The Factor loadings found for 
these two criteria make this point very clear. 


TABLE V 


FACTOR LOADINGS COMPARING ART & TEACHER CRITERION 


Spontaneous Intellectual 
Abstract Divergent & Perceptual Social Self- 
Orientation Power Openness Determination 
ART 595 -265 365 .226 
TEACHER 188 921 


The teacher criterion is clearly and almost solely a measure of Divergent 
Power. Before discussing this factor in more detail it is useful now to consider 
the differences in these two criteria. The criterion for spontaneity and delib- 
erateness in art is more global. It took five years to develop and is dependent 
to some degree not only upon the definition of these terms but upon several 

)-criteria and a visual scale to be used for judge training and evaluative 
purposes and published in color in the author’s book, “Spontaneous and De- 
liberate ways of Leaning.” This still is not as objective a criterion as the 
teacher criterion which is more truly a counting and observational rating 
rather than a judgment of evaluative activity. This art criterion requires 
more of a total judgment but perhaps creative products must be judged as 
a total. It has two independent dimensions according to factor analysis, how- 
ever, an aesthetic one and one for spontaneity and deliberateness in handling. 
However, aesthetic quality and spontaneity are often lowly correlated. Aes- 
thetic quality and spontaneity become more intercorrelated with progress in 
art.' The teacher criterion is more specific in its scope. This analysis suggests 
that a parallel criterion to that for spontaneity and deliberateness in art should 
be developed to broaden the criterion measure for creativity in the classroom. 
A number of the observers’ comments suggest that such a parallel criterion 
might be developed to that for divergent power which possesses the same 
kind of objectivity. It was noted that some student teachers though divergent 
in their questions and evaluative responses did hold very closely to their 
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preconceived plan for developing their lesson. Others tended to adapt and 
alter their teaching more in accordance with students’ thinking, interests, 
and apparent purposes. This kind of flexibility and responsiveness, including 
the discovery and recognition of new ideas on the part of the teacher both 
with respect to the pupils’ thoughts and their own, should be taken into 
account in the future. At least an attempt should be made to judge spon- 
taneity in the classroom, especially since personality tests already exist to 
indicate whether or not it is being measured. Theoretically, the divergent 
evaluative concept of teaching, though it appears to account for student 
teacher interaction, is too narrow a concept of the role of the creative teacher. 
‘Teaching as a fully creative act may well be an on-going and emergent process 
in which both the teacher and the student find themselves challenged and in 
pursuit of some unknown goal. Spontaneity is a requisite to fullfillment in 
such teaching. Part of the problem as observed in this study may be the fact 
that teaching is rarely thought of or even discussed as a processs of discovery 
for the teacher. Frequently the modern educator’s concept of education is as 
a pupil-centered activity in which the teacher’s role is considered at best as 
a guide over well-worn paths. The teacher’s role is not considered originative 
in character. When education conceives of its role as communication rather 
than creation it is bound to be narrow in its scope and lacking in the experi- 
mental and imaginative power associated with a spontaneous abstract orien- 
tation. It is little wonder then that the ‘Process Involvement Test” had a 
zero correlation with the divergency criterion, since even the most divergent 
student-teachers appear to conceive of their task essentia!'y as one of imagin- 
ative communication of fully mastered concepts rather than as means of 
educational origination and self-discovery. 

However, from the research point of view it is encouraging to be able 
at last to determine the extent to which a criterion for creativity may be 
narrow. The factor analytic approach is very helpful in that it does free the 
test measures from the criterion revealing what can be measured by the 
battery through an analysis of intercorrelations. It also makes clear the 
description of the relationship of criteria to these test dimensions. As long as 
our tests are pure as factor scales, criteria can be multi-dimensional, as they 
may need to be in art, and be analyzable. It is also evident from the analysis 
in this study that the present tests should be grouped into subscales for 
“Abstract versus Concrete Thinking” and for “Spontaneity and Impulsive- 
ness versus Order and Control” to determine if this “Spontaneous Abstract 
Orientation factor” can be broken down in future studies into independent 
and content pure factor scales. All this helps in the development of some 
concept of what the general pattern for creative behavior may be, but possibly 
creativity will have to be studied in specific areas, crossed area by area as 
this study does, until some broader and more discipline-free observational 
area of behavior can be located that is predictive of creative preformance 
in these known areas of behavior. 

Basic to success in such studies appears to be a theory of alignment exem- 
plified by Taylor’s “target” concept (8) by which a single or multi-dimensional 


"NOTE: The Effect of A Depth versus A Breadth Method of Art Instruction At the 
Ninth Grade Level, this journal, p. 76. 
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criterion can be evaluated according to its relatedness to a battery of tests 
which will define and describe the criterion or criteria in terms of factor 
scales. One manner in which such an alignment can be developed is illustrated 
by the manner in which the single dimensional criterion and personality or 
general creativity sub-test was developed in the teacher area as two inter- 
correlated measures of “divergent power.” 


Divergent Power 


While the “Spontaneous Abstract Orientation” is an important factor 
in the prediction of creativity, it is not sufficient alone for the prediction of 
degree of creativity either in art or teaching. Divergent Power has been 
shown to be essential for high achievement in art in this and the Penn State 
Ninth grade study and is of critical importance for creativity in the class- 
room. This second factor is measured by the divergent question test, developed 
specifically for this study. The test directions are as follows: 

“In this test you will first be given the name of an object. You are to 
think of as many questions as you can about the object. These questions 
should lead to a variety of different answers which might arouse the curiosity 
and interest of others concerning this object.” 


EXAMPLE: 

Object—APPLE 

Question 

1. Why do you think God chose the apple rather than another 

fruit with which to tempt Eve? 

NOTE: This would be a good question because it would lead to 
a variety of responses. But the question, “Do all apples 
have seeds?,” would be unsatisfactory as it leads to a 
factual right or wrong answer. 


The word-object question test is interesting to give in that factually 
oriented students in particular cannot help asking numerous factual questions 
concerning these given objects. After this tendency was discovered, the 
students were asked, at the end of the test, if they understood the directions 
and they replied affirmatively. They were then asked if they had written 
many factual questions and some indicated that they had. When asked why, 
they said that such were the only questions they were used to asking or have 
asked of them. In this fifteen minute test it was not infrequent to have 
a factually oriented student ask as many as forty factual questions. Some 
examples of the type of answer made on this test are included as a way of 
indicating specifically the difference in interest and participant value of 
divergent versus factual questions concerning the same concrete topics. 


W ord-object Question Test 
(Given Objects ) 
Typical Divergent Answers 
paper clips 
Do we need paper clips only because humans are so disorganized that 
we cannot keep a few papers together? 


Why might a paper clip be odd looking to a fly? 

How would a paper clip move if it could? 

How many shapes could you create by bending the paper clip to different 
shapes? 

What would you write about if you wrote a short story entitled, “The 
Life of a Paper Clip?” 


What would you use if they had never been invented ? 


Typical Factual Answers 

Why do we need paper clips? 

How is a paper clip made? 

What do we use them for? 

What are they made of ? 

Who originated it? 

Are they costly? 

This test measures an intellectual creativity factor as well as a personality 
factor. 

A factor analysis of the criterion for creativity in teaching and “The 
Word-Object Test” shows that the two have the same divergent factor in 
common. (TABLE V1) That is, both the criterion and the test measure 
a kind of divergent power. The former measures the capacity to think diver- 
gently in the teaching situation. The latter measures the capacity to perform 
divergently in terms of written responses. Whether or not a student-teacher 
can ask open-ended questions about a paper clip, predicts significantly the 
extent to which he is likely to be able to think in open-ended terms as a 
teacher and perhaps as a person. The objective of measurement is not here 


in this use of a small and limited area of performance to indicate the likelihood 
of success in some large and important area of behavior. 


TABLE VI 
FACTOR LOADINGS ON THE CRITERION FOR CREATIVITY IN TEACHING 
AND ON THE DIVERGENT QUESTION TEST 


1 2 3 3 4 
Art & Teacher Art Teacher 

; Spontaneous Art & Teacher Ideational & Relative Art 
Factor Analysis Abstract Divergent Perceptional Evaluative Social Self- 
of Measures Orientation Powe1 Openness Thinking Determination 
Criterion for Creativity 
in Teaching (teacher c 
population only) -188 921 X -081 X 
Divergent Question Test J 
‘eacher: Total Score 072 952 X 127 Xx 
Divergent Question Test 
Art: Total Score 058 711 — 119 Xx — .160 
Divergent Question Test 
Teacher: Abstract Score 071 452 X -100 xX 
Divergent Question Test ; 
Art: Abstract Score 137 .742 116 x .035 











Relative Evaluative Thinking and the Criterion for Creativity in 

Teaching 

A third factor was yielded by the analysis of the measures in the teacher 
area. Though it is weak as a factor it is of special interest in that it separates 
the observers’ count of the relative evaluations or statements from the count 
of divergent statements made by the student-teacher. A .326 factor loading 
emerged for the evaluative statements and a —.232 emerged with respect to 
the divergent question scores. There is then a bi-polar relationship between 
these two types of thinking when common factors are separated out. Exam- 
ination of other factor loadings on the test measures revealed that relative 
evaluative thinking was positively related to “Value versus Need Determin- 
ation,” “Achievement Through Independence,” ‘‘Flexibility’’ as measured by 
Gough, and “Ideational Self-Determination.”” However, no single test cor- 
related with ‘““The Relative Evaluative Score” at the .01 level. This suggests 
the need for “A Relative Evaluative Power Test” similar to the Divergent 
Question Test. Perhaps some of Guilford’s tests would be helpful in this 
respect or Taylor’s “Redefinitions Test” (possibly a non-verbal version). 
A test might also be constructed along these lines by requiring the student 
to think of criteria for the evaluation of several series of products of some 
sort in relative terms. In this way some stronger alignment might be achieved 
between this criterion and some objective capacity personality measures. The 
author and Beittel have therefore developed some exploratory measures along 
this line as well as some more traditional scales which might relate to an 
openness or readiness to think in a relative evaluative manner. 


Ideational and Perceptual Openness, Art Factor Three 

The third dimension in the prediction of creativity for the art group 
is defined as ‘“‘Ideational and Perceptual Openness.” The spontaneous art 
student is inquisitive intellectually and seems to love ideas for their own 
sake regardless of how impractical their interests and goals may appear to 
others. Their ideational persistence is shown in the following items from 
the test of “Ideational Self-Determination,” which correlates .410 (.01 level) 
with the art criterion. 

1. I question statements and ideas expressed by my teacher. 

2. I disagree with statements expressed by my classmates. 

3. Some ideas come to me with such urgency that, regardless of their 
usefulness, I can think of little else. 
4. I like to fool around with new ideas, even if they turn out to have 

been a total waste of time. 


Al 


Some of my friends think that my ideas are impractical if not a bit 
wild. 

No evidence was furnished by this study indicating that the juniors and 
seniors develop more personality creativity as a result of their college education. 
In fact the opposite appears to be likely. After the data were analyzed it 
was discovered that of the 23 measures that proved to be significant, 13 had 
identical mean scores in both the freshmen and junior and senior populations. 
Of the remaining ten, seven were scored upon more highly by the freshmen. 
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The juniors and seniors scored higher than the freshmen on only three 
measures. 


This test also includes items which measure a perceptual openness or 
a kind of creative vision that characterizes the spontaneous student’s manner 
of responding to the world around him. 

1. Sometimes I find myself studying advertisements in order to discover 
something interesting in them. 
I like to imagine what is inside objects. 
3. I am fascinated by the way sunlight changes the appearance of ob- 

jects and scenes. 
+. Colored lights sometimes arouse feelings of excitement in me. 
The unfinished and the imperfect often have greater appeal to me 
than the completed and the polished. 
6. 1 think I take primarily a poetic view of experience. 


bo 


Al 


‘This same “poetic” capacity for perception appears in their response to 
works of art. The type of statement they are apt to agree with has an aesthetic 
tone as is indicated by their response on the following items to Beittel’s 
measure of art appreciation (1) as rescored to describe spontaneity in art 
by the author and Kincaid (6). 

1. It has a feeling of a tapestry, to be enjoyed for its movement and 
pattern. 

Man intermingled with rustic nature recalled in nostalgic fantasy. 

3. A very exciting drawing that has been accomplished through the use 
of warm color and dynamic lines. 

+. A feeling of clear, crystal air, where the light rays dance and echo— 
any color hypothesis is defensible. 

5. The character of the person is shown in the direct free lines. 

6. An integrated whole, emphasizing thrusts and balances. 

Beittel’s test correlates at the .05 level of significance with the art group, 
at the .O1 level with the teacher group. Its importance is made apparent by 
the fact that it also intercorrelates at the .01 level of significance in both 
the art and teacher populations with the “Abstract versus Concrete Thinking” 
and “Creativity Paired Word Test.” In fact the factor loadings in the 
teacher area do resemble those for the abstract sub-grouping of tests under 
this first factor. Beittel’s test is thus a measure of perceptual openness which 
calls for an abstract divergent and spontaneous personality orientation. In 
the “Depth” vs “Breadth” Ninth Grade Study Beittel’s test, which is keyed 
for spontaneity and deliberateness, again come up on the same factor with 
the “Ideational Self-Determination Test.’’ As pre-post measures both .tests 
were sensitive to changes brought about by the different methods of teaching 
studied in this experiment. The “Depth” vs “Breadth” Study has important 
replicating and validating relationships to this research. It relates more fully 
this study of creativity in art at the college level to creativity in art at the 
high school level. 


Social Self-Determination 
This dimension of creativity, as was pointed out concerning the analysis 
of the “Spontaneous Abstract Orientation,” may be thought about in two 
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ways according to the factor analysis of the teacher and the art populations. 
These tests clustered in the teacher group under the first factor. Their rela- 
tionship was more distinct in the analysis of the art population. One test, 
however, did remain in both populations under the first factor and repre- 
sents a key to thinking about this cluster of five tests. This was the test of 
“Other Determinedness” which represents the opposite pole of spontaneity 
as is indicated both by its negative factor loadings and their correlations with 
the other measures of spontaneity. Typical items at the .01 level of significance 
by item analysis are: 


1. I believe that one cannot be too scrupulously correct in manners and 
social obligations. 

2. I admire more a person who has a strong sense of duty to the 
things he believes rather than a person who is belligerently intelligent 
and creative. 


A test closely related in content to this measure is the scale for “‘Accept- 
ance of Authority” which is found under the “Social Self-Determination 
Factor.” Typical significant items are: 

. Disobeying an order is one thing you can’t excuse—if one can ge 

1. Disobeying d thing | t f t 

away with disobedience, why can’t everybody. 
2. You have to respect authority and when you stop respecting authority 
your situation isn’t worth much. 


On the positive side under this factor are two tests of “Social-Self- 
Determination.” They are essentially the same and constitute an A and B 
form of this special factor which are now in the process of being built again 
through item analysis by the author into more nearly comparable pre and 
post test forms. The forms show they are at least similar since they inter- 
correlated .651 in the teacher analysis and .640 in the art analysis in this 
research. Typical positive items are: 

1. One of the most important things children should learn is when to 

disobey authority. 


2. It is not the duty of a citizen to support his country right or wrong. 


The fifth test in this subgroup, ‘‘Equalitarianism,” intercorrelates posi- 
tively at the .01 level with both “Other Determinedness” and “Acceptance 
of Authority” (above .40) and negatively at the same level with both forms 
of the Social Self-Determination tests. These other-determined student-teachers 
apparently often insist upon equal treatment of all group members. There 
was evident in these test respondants a desire to level out individual differences 
through requirements of equality and friendliness as their “right”. This is 
important educationally as these student-teachers add written recalls of their 
thoughts and feelings while teaching indicated they wanted to be sure every 
child was treated fairly and exactly as all the others regardless of ability 
“because this is the democratic way of life.” Typical significant items from 
this scale are: 


1. In a small group there should be no real teachers—everyone should 
have equal say. 
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2. Each one should get what he needs—the things we have belong to 
all of us. 

3. There should be equality for everyone—because we are all human 
beings. 


It needs to be recognized that creativity is not something which has been 
developed by giving every child or adult equal say, equal attention, and equal 
recognition regardless of the quality of their products, demonstrated poten- 
tiality, personal interest, and involvement in their creative endeavors. This 
test was strong evidence of this authoritarian use of equalitarian beliefs as 
a leveling device in that its highest negative correlate (—.509) was with 
creativity in student-teaching. 

Table VII showing the factor loadings and how correlates of this test 
cluster with the art criterion is also interesting in that in the teacher popula- 
tion nearly every authoritarian measure has a significant negative (note —.398 
for Equalitarianism) loading on the divergency factor. The .250 loading on 
“Social Self-Determination Form B” indicates, also, that self-determination 
is positively related to divergency and other-determination is negatively related 
to this factor as well as to the spontaneous abstract orientation. This indi- 
cates that the Divergent Relative Evaluative teacher Criterion does account 
for significant differences in the student teachers’ personality structure and 
instructional behavior with regard to authoritarian and non-authoritarian 
practices. 

The creative act must necessarily be self-determined and it must, in the 
sense of being “original,” represent a movement away from the traditional 


TABLE VII 


FACTOR LOADINGS AND CORRELATES FOR THE TESTS OF SOCIAL 
SELF-DETERMINATION IN ART AND TEACHER AREAS 


Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 Correlates Correlates 
Spontaneous Divergent Social-Self- with Art with Teacher 
Abstract Power Determination Criterion Criterion 
Orientation 
ART: Other 
Determinedness -- 600 .082 — 349 — 374%% 
TEACHER: Other 
Determinedness 494 ~ S27 x — .378* 
ART: Acceptance 
of Authority — 290 — 720 — .377"* 
TEACHER: Accept- 
ance of Authority — .382 - 344 xX — <41°* 
ART: 
Equalitarianism ~ 154 — 178 — 500 — ,284* 
TEACHER: 
Equalitarianism 384 398 X — .509** 


Social Self- 

Determination 

Form B: ART 162 004 810 sen" 
Social Self- 

Determination 


Form B: TEACHER .465 .234 xX .347* 
Social Self- 


Determination 
Form A: ART 284 .058 -568 .514** 


Social Self- 
Determination 


Form A: TEACHER 342 158 X -265 
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or known solution. A questioning attitude toward authority is therefore 
essential as part of the creative viewpoint. A critical attitude toward authority 
and a self-determining viewpoint are vital to the survival of a democratic 
society and distinguish our society from authoritarian societies. Yet, nearly 
all of the factually oriented art students and student-teachers possessed per- 
sonality structures that could only be realistically described as authoritarian. 
They have, as is shown on five independent measures, authoritarian minds. 
In this study they were and will be the predominant teacher group in our 
schools. We may be trusting the survival of our society to a majority of 
teachers who do not understand what it means to be democratic in daily life. 


The Multiple Correlations with the Teacher and Art Criteria 

The criteria for creativity in the teacher area and the art area have been 
shown through this discussion to be sensitive to various personality factors or 
dimensions. 

The criterion for creativity in teaching produced only two .01 inter- 
correlates with the “Spontaneous Abstract Orientation” which falls under 
the abstract subgrouping. The “Abstract versus Concrete Thinking’ paired 
word test contributes greatly to the determination of the Multiple R with 
the criterion. There are ‘no significant correlates in the second subgrouping 
for spontaneity and impulsivity versus deliberatene:s and control. The sub- 
test for the “Total Divergent Score” also contributed significantly to the 
Multiple R, as did the negative correlates under the “Social Self-Determina- 
tion” clustering of tests. The resulting multiple correlation was .758. 

This means that nine out of eleven predictions based upon the measure- 
ment of student personality structure agree with the actual criterion score 
according to the four major categories used in this study. With the increase 
of a criterion measure in the spontaneity area and some predictor in the test 
battery in the evaluation area it should be possible to raise the predictive 
level for creativity in teaching. The Multiple R analysis indicates that there 
are predictive dimension relating significantly to the teacher criterion in 
three of the four areas of personality creativity associated with creativity in 
the art area. Furthermore, creativity in teaching and creativity in personality 
structure as they were rated in this study are very significantly related. 

In the art area a larger amount of the total variance in the criterion is 
accounted for by the test battery probably because of the criterion’s greater 
sensitivity in the area of spontaneity and in the area of ‘“‘Ideational and Per- 
ceptional Openne:s.”” The following table (Table VIII) shows the sequence 
of the Multiple R and gives the factor names under which the test is grouped. 

According to the criterion the art population was also divided into four 
major groups or levels of performance. Nine out of ten predictions based on 
the measurement of the student’s personality structure agree with actual 
or criterion scores according to the four major categories used in this study. 
Creativity in art and creativity in personality structure as they were rated 
in this study are very significantly related. 

The spontaneous deliberate criterion is seen in this analysis to be highly 
related to personality structure possibly because it is essentially a process 
criterion. It may for this reason reflect more of the individual’s total pattern 
of behavior than product centered criteria such as those for aesthetic quality 
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TABLE VIII 


STEPS IN THE DETERMINATION OF MULTIPLE R FOR 
CRITERION IN ART AREA 


Step 1 ‘Abstract and Concrete Thinking,” Factor 1 (Sp. Abst. Or.) 
Multiple Correlation .640 


Step 2 “Social Self-Determination Form A” Factor 4+ (S.S.D) 
Multiple Correlation .704 


Step 3. “Divergent Question Test, Abstract Score’ Factor 2 (D.P.) 
Multiple Correlation .739 


Step + “Process Involvement” Factor 1 (Sp. Abstr. Or.) 
Multiple Correlation .769 


Step 5 “Beittel Art Appreciation” Factor 3 (Intell. & Perceptual Openness) 
Multiple Correlation .785 


Step 6 “Burgart Flexibility’ Factor 1 (Sp. Abst. Or.) 
Multiple Correlation .800. 


did in the author’s last study (4). The “Depth” versus “Breadth” Ninth 
Grade Study (6) did separate Spontaneity and Deliberateness from Aesthetic 
Quality. These criteria were shown in the pre judgment to be independent 
according to the factor analysis of the judge rating, since both a Spontaneous 
and Aesthetic Factor emerged. However, the post analysis showed spontaneity 
and aesthetic quality to be associated significantly when related to the pre- 
diction of progress or growth, and deliberateness was associated with regression 
in quality. With an increase in deliberateness a regression in pre-post per- 
sonality tests also occurred. This emphasizes the importance of developing 
more and better pre-post factor scales especially since Art Education has stated 
its educational value to be that of the development of creativity in the indi- 
vidual. Such tests may help determine what kinds of creative experiences 
in art do have positive significance for the development of personality crea- 
tivity and would in this way help in the evaluation of our teaching methods. 


Conclusions 


Four attributes of creativity in personality structure that are applicable 
to both creativity in teaching and creativity in art have been determined. 
Further, the criteria used in both art and teaching are significantly related 
to the same Creativity-Personality Dimensions. As these four attributes of 
personality creativity have been analyzed, it has become more and more evident 
that each factor is in a unique way a measure of an abstract, divergent, idea- 
tional and perceptually open self-determining orientation versus a concrete, 
convergent, ideationally and perceptually closed, and other-determined orien- 
tation. Stated in another way, the differences are between divergent and 
relative values and factual and absolute values. A pronounced lack of crea- 
tivity has been shown to be the correlate of factual and absolute values. 
Creativity has been shown to be related to divergent and relative values. 
Fortunately, divergent thinking offers the student a more appealing and 
exciting way of learning than factual thinking offers, and in this context 
the value of creativity is apparent. Supported by these findings is a very 
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strong theory of creative learning which stresses the importance of divergent 
questions and relative evaluative activities. 


The Development of Educational Creativity 

Specific things can be done to implement creative learning in the classroom 
in both art and teacher education areas. What is necessary in both the art class 
and in teacher preparation is a straightforward attack upon factuality. There is 
a need for greater use of divergent questions for motivational purposes. 
Beginning teachers can learn to use the divergent question effectively. The 
value of the divergent question is that it requires the student to look at a 
content area from a yariety of viewpoints and to participate in an imaginative 
way in answering the questions. Take, for instance, the topic “dustpan.” 

Some factual questions concerning the dustpan would be: ‘““What does a 
dustpan look like?” “How is a dustpan made?” Some common divergent 
questions might be: ‘““‘How do you feel when you are using a dustpan?” and 
“What other objects can you think of which could be used if you did not have 
a dustpan ?”’ 

However, there are a variety of types of divergent questions that are more 
challenging to the imagination of the student and should be used more 
frequently. The first type is that which stresses the meaning of the object 
without allowing the object to be used as such. ““How would you convey what 
a dustpan means to you without drawing or describing a dustpan?” The 
second type is that which stresses the meaning of the object through personali- 
zation. ‘“‘Can you imaging a person who means “Dustpan’”’ to you?” The third 
type is that which stresses the meaning of the object by switching viewpoints. 
“What might a dustpan mean from the point of view of a garbage pan?” A 
fourth type of divergent question is one involving contrast or change. “What 
would be the opposite of dust to a dustpan ?”’ 

All these types of divergent questions, and there must be many others, 
enable the student to perceive or think of the object “dustpan” in a new way. 
This is certainly one of the functions of the creative teacher. In particular, such 
questions are a very real help to the deliberate student who does not know how 
to assume other than factual viewpoints. 

It is not possible to teach in divergent terms and evaluate the product in 
terms of “right and wrong.” One of the teachers’ and the pupils’ main sources 
of fear concerning creative activities stem from insecurity relating to the 
problem of how the product is to be evaluated. One answer is, of course, in 
terms of the understanding of the processes of work involved. However right 
this answer may be it is a very intangible kind of answer to a teacher who feels 
completely untrained in the evaluation of the kinds of creative products which 
might be produced by her pupils. It is also too intangible an answer to give a 
pupil who is for the first time involved in creative work in a new content area. 
Certainly, there needs to be more relative evaluative activities in the classroom 
involving both the teacher and the pupil. However, if they are to occur, 
student-teachers need to be trained in a variety of content areas in the relative 
evaluation of pupil products at various levels. This means courses for the 
prospective teacher must, in all departments, offer more opportunity for 
practice in evaluative or judgmental activities. 

The student-teacher and pupil can also learn to develop meaningful 
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creative standards by following certain specific methods of procedure. The 
=~ simplest of course is to compare works done at different times and note specific 
differences. This is especially valuable if done by the pupil in a written form. 
It gives the pupil great confidence to be able to say to a teacher, “I know I 
have progressed” and to really know why and feel confident in this evaluation. 
Here lies the basis for strong personal motivation in any creative learning 
activity. That is, when a pupil decides what has been achieved and what 
challenges must be met next, the incentive for growth or learning becomes the 
only important or necessary reason for further work. To achieve this, however, 
requires a highly trained creative teacher who is capable of sharing his views in 
relative terms with the pupils concerning their progress. If teachers expect 
not to be replaced by TV and teaching machines they may soon have to 
establish their right to be in the classroom by virtue of their educational 
creativity. 


Recommendations for Future Study 


A multiple phase study of creative products and behavior needs to be made 
in several areas with an extended battery of personality instruments and 
broadened criteria. The first phase should constitute a study in the area of 
student teaching in art. This would include product evaluations so as to 
determine the relationship between the art criteria for spontaneity and deliber- 
ateness, aesthetic quality, and new behavioral criteria relating to these areas. 
Then this study should move into the area of art instruction with an expanded 
teacher criterion which has Divergent, Evaluative, and Spontaneous di- 
mensions. So as to clarify the relation of this new educational creativity 
criterion for student teachers in the art area to general populations, an 
analysis should also be made in the area of student-teaching using a general 
education group. This would help determine if spontaneity is or is not an 
important aspect of teaching in art and in general education, also. In the final 
phase this study should move into non-skill classes such as art appreciation to 
determine the extent to which the findings made involving art and teaching 
skills can be extended to the problem of education in the humanities. Most 
important a creative learning theory, which is the product of this sort of 
research, could lead to some more precise and applicable concept of the 
ingredients of education as a creative process. 
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APPENDIX 

I. Description of a Creative Evaluative Teacher 

Margaret—4th Grade—Public School 

Margaret chose a unit on rock study and through her alive, enthusiastic manner, 
had the group responding throughout the period. In her presentation she compared 
the earth of many ages ago to a burnt marshmallow. The children laughed. Her 
sense of humor and relaxed confident approach spread throughout the classroom. 
Each child had a rock in his hand, ‘what did it feel like, smell like, and how heavy 
did it seem to be?” she asked. Then, “why do you think it’s granite?” She always 
had them comparing and the comparisons and evaluations were clarified by personal 
observations of the children or herself. Even in her review period, there was an 
aliveness, a vitality to the summary that took into account even Indian uses of 
certain stones. Her relationship with these children was thought-provoking and you 
knew she enjoyed every minute. 


Divergent questions 17 Relative evaluative statements 11 Total 28 


Il. Description of a Creative Non-Evaluative Teacher 
Lynn—2nd Grade—Public School 


There was no introduction. Some of the children were to come into a reading 
group at the front of the room. Lynn was a direct-spoken teacher with a firm 
manner. She had the new words for the story already written on the board. The class 
recited them as she pointed to them. They drilled on pronunciation. They started to 
read their story. Questions were asked like: ““Why did the farmer have to come into 
town?” Then she surprised me by asking such questions as, “Do you suppose trains 
that have faces need an engineer?” “Why or why not?” These ideas could have been 
pursued with imagination but she soon went back to factual questions about the 
story. During the story, there were other examples of divergency, for instance she 
had a child read expressively the line: “I think I can.’ But why couldn’t she have 
asked, “if you were an engine what would you do?” or “if you were the farmer, 
what would you have said if... .?” There is every indication that she could be a 
more imaginative teacher. If she had compared this story to another story, as the 
creative evaluative teachers did, and asked about the differences, some evaluation 
should have taken place on the part of the students and herself. 


Divergent questions 12 Relative evaluative statements 5 Total 17 


Ill. Description of a Factual-Factual Teacher 

Doris—Sth Grade—Public School 

Doris was attractive and had an aliveness in her voice as she spoke. She was 
gentle and kind to the students. These qualities could have been deceiving to anyone 
coming into the class until it was realized she had no personal observations to offer 
during the entire period. As the children read aloud from the text about “corn” she 
often would stop them, but only to insert or emphasize and repeat examples previously 
mentioned by the text. Instead of asking of the children about the photos in the book, 
she told them what they were looking at. The rater thought perhaps Doris had never 
been West, but it was found out later about her background. She was raised on a 
farm in the corn country and, therefore, could have easily brought in personal obser- 
vations about the appearance of rows of corn. In no way was there shown that this 
phase of American life (growing corn) was related to anything else, for instance 
the position of these states from the equator, the farmer’s way of life, farmer’s purpose, 
or why you might imagine a person might have chosen corn growing as his way 
of life. 

Divergent questions 4 Relative evaluative statement 1 Total 5 
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CAN CREATIVITY BE INCREASED? 


SIDNEY J. PARNES 


Art education has recently captured my interest, not for art’s own sake, 
but as it might help develop latent creative talent. This is undoubtedly as 
important an objective to those in art education as it is to us teaching creative 
thinking programs. 


Viktor Lowenfeld had strong feelings about this. He felt that creative 
problem-solving programs and art education programs might both be strength- 
ening the same talent—that both courses of instruction might develop creativity 
which can carry over to other fields of endeavor. In Lowenfeld’s research, he 
discovered that the creative factors involved in art were practically identical to 
those which J. P. Guilford isolated in the sciences. 


In an unpublished article shortly before his death, Lowenfeld said: 

“And, above all, remember you are not trying to make your child an 
artist. It is his creativeness you care about: his sensitivity, originality, adapt- 
ability, fluency, flexibility, and the powers of synthesis, analysis, and _re- 
definition. You can encourage all of these in his daily life. Some day they may 
come home to roost in unexpected fields like medicine, business, law, or 
science ; and you may have reason to be extraordinarily proud of that little boy 
or girl who sprawled on the livingroom rug with a box of broken crayons, 
filling large sheets of cheap paper with figments of childish imagination.” 

The importance of the deliberate development of creativity that Lowen- 
feld stressed is becoming more and more apparent to leaders in all walks of 
life. Frank A. Howard, chairman of the Sloan-Kettering Institute for Cancer 
Research, highlighted the urgency when he pointed out that the United States 
ranks near the bottom of the list of established industrial countries in inventive- 
ness compared with the size of its population.’ 

In 1948, Carl H. Grabo wrote: 

“... it is obvious that art and literature and all forms of creative thought 

have largely shaped that enveloping culture, that stream of thought which is 
civilization ... 
“. . . Considering man’s hostility to change and innovation, . . . it is 
astonishing that so much of creative and imaginative genius has contrived to 
leave its impress on the human race. Yet who can doubt that more, habited in 
weak bodies, blasted early by ignorance and cruelty and superstition, has 
perished with no record? In our comparatively low civilization a little is done 
under favorable circumstances to salvage great talent, to give it opportunity to 
grow and express itself. Yet how pitifully meager is our salvage and how great 
the waste! We know that this is so. A more civilized time than ours will strive 
to develop this, the greatest of all natural resources.’” 

This more civilized time may be coming about! Research during the 
1950’s has offered much promise regarding the possibilities for deliberate 
development of creative talent, both in the arts and in the sciences. In this 


“U.S. Is Rated Low in Inventiveness”, Buffalo Evening News, October 19, 1960, p. 70. 
*Grabo, Carl H., The Creative Critic, University of Chicago Press, 1948. 
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article I shall outline some of the encouraging research findings that have been 
emanating from the laboratories of the University of Buffalo. 

At our University, before and after examinations had previously indicated 
that courses in creative problem-solving enabled students to improve their 
idea-production ability by about 75% on the average. But such findings were 
far from conclusive because rigorous experimental methods had not been 
followed, and the means of measurement were far from scientific. 


SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCE 
During the past four years, the Creative Education Foundation has 
underwritten an extensive scientific investigation at the University of Buffalo, 
under the direction of University psychologists and the author. The series of 
studies involved over 350 students. 
This research was made possible by the fact that our University had 


available a large number of students taking the course which was to be 
evaluated. 


Background of Course 

The first class in creative problem-solving was inaugurated in our evening 
Millard Fillmore College 12 years ago, under the direction of Dean Robert F. 
Berner. The syllabus was based on the principles and procedures set forth in 
Your Creative Power, written by Alex F. Osborn and published by Scribner’s. 
Since then, over 1200 day students and evening students have completed such 
courses at our University. In addition, another 1600 executives from business, 
government and education have completed the condensed equivalent of the 
course, in the form of the annual three-day Creative Problem-Solving Institute 
at our University.* 

In 1954, Scribner’s published a textbook by Osborn entitled, 4 pplied 
Imagination. The first adoption was at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Since then over 1,000 creative problem-solving courses, from coast to coast, 
have been based on the principles and procedures set forth in this text. It is this 
type of course which the University of Buffalo research was designed to 
evaluate.* 


Summary of Findings 

Our psychologists employed the most widely recognized scientific measures 
of creativity. The most significant conclusions derived from the research may 
be summarized as follows: 


1. Creative imagination can be deliberately developed. 


2. Creative problem-solving courses can measurably improve the ability 


of students of average intelligence to produce good ideas, the criteria of quality 
being uniqueness and usefulness. 


3. A systematic course of instruction in applied imagination can also 
"See Proceedings, Seventh Annual Creative Problem-Solving Institute, University of 


Buffalo, June 26-28, 1961 (available from the Creative Education Foundation, 1614 
Rand Building, Buffalo 3, New York). 


‘The 140 page Instructor’s Manual and 80 page Student Workbook for this course are 
available from the Creative Education Foundation. 
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produce significant gains in personality traits such as confidence, initiative and 
leadership potential.® 

One of the most important of the many findings of the research resulted 
from comparative tests of students-with-course versus students-without-course, 
as to which group could produce more good ideas within five minutes, with all 
subjects working on an individual (non-group) basis, and with evaluation of 
ideas temporarily deferred. The result was an average of nine good ideas for 
the students-with-course versus four for the students-without-course, the 
criteria of quality being uniqueness and usefulness. This indicated that, on the 
creative task measured, the students-with-course showed a 125% superiority in 
ability to produce good ideas. This difference was subjected to statistical 
analysis and found to be highly significant. 


Course Methodology 


In our semester courses, and in similar courses, the students absorb the 
principles of creative thinking and actively practice the procedures. Almost 
every class is a working seminar, with all students participating. 

The exercises, both on a group basis and an individual basis, emphasize 
a principle of deferred judgment. In essence this principle calls for the 
deliberate separation of idea-production from evaluation. In other words, 
during the effort to generate ideas, the judicial process is deliberately suspended 
—evaluation of ideas is deferred until later so as to allow full play to 
imagination. 

Part of the University of Buffalo research covered the efficacy of the 
deferred judgment principle as applied to individual idea-production. The 
students were given the task of thinking up tentative solutions to assigned 
problems for periods of five minutes, on an individual (non-group) basis. On 
one problem the students operated in the conventional way, concurrently 
applying evaluation as they tried to think up ideas. On the second problem 
they operated in accordance with the principle of deferred judgment, de- 
liberately postponing evaluation. The former method produced an average of 
2.5 good ideas. The latter produced an average of 4.3 good ideas (criteria of 
quality being based on uniqueness and usefulness). These results indicated 
that, for these creative tasks, a 72% better productivity resulted from 
deliberate deferment of evaluation during the idea-production process. Again 
the difference was found to be highly significant statistically. 

Although our courses place major emphasis on the idea-production effort 
in problem-solving, they do stress the evaluative and developmental procedures 
vital to the transformation of potentially good ideas into useable ideas. Proper 
orientation and analysis of problems prior to creative attack are also em- 
phasized. In all these procedures, however, the students are taught to alternate 
judicial thinking with creative thinking, rather than to use these two mental 
processes concurrently. 

It will be readily apparent that true evaluation of the results of such a 


"Detailed reports of the University of Buffalo research appear in: Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 43, 1959, pp. 189-194 and pp. 413-416; Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, Vol. 50, 1959, pp. 171-176, and Vol. 52, 1961, pp. 117-122; and Psychological 
Reports, Vol. 7, 1960, pp. 357-361. (Single copies of reprints of these reports are 
available from the Creative Education Foundation.) 
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course in applied imagination presents considerable difficulty. In the more 
familiar forms of education, evaluation usually seeks merely to determine, by 
means of examinations, the acquisition of knowledge—the number of facts 
absorbed and retained by the student. 

Since, however, the primary purpose of creative problem-solving courses 
is to develop the student’s ability to think creatively, rather than to instill 
knowledge, the basic criterion for evaluating such a course must be the 
improvement in the student’s ability to think up more and better ideas. 

FOUNDATIONS FOR CURRENT RESEARCH 

Prior to the University of Buffalo research project, relevant studies had 
provided foundations for the current research. J. P. Guilford, of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, had examined the index of Psychological Abstracts 
from its beginning until approximately 1950. Of some 121,000 titles in the 
index, Dr. Guilford found only 186 to be related definitely to the subject of 
creativity. As the President of the American Psychological Association, he 
brought out that fact in his inaugural address, one theme of which was “the 
appalling negiect” of the study of creativity.° 

In 1955, the Creative Education Foundation financed a study of the 
psychological background of the principles and procedures on which the 
Osborn textbook was based. This research was done by Richard Youtz, head 
of the Psychology Department of Barnard College, Columbia University.‘ 

Neither Guilford nor Youtz uncovered prior to 1955 any record of 
research concerning programs for deliberate development of creative imagina- 
tion. Guilford, however, found himself with a conviction that creative thinking 
could be taught. In summarizing the findings of four years of research, he 
wrote: 

“Like most behavior, creative activity probably represents to some extent 
many learned skills. There may be limitations set on these skills by heredity ; 
but I am convinced that through learning one can extend the skills within 
those limitations.”* 

In reviewing the earlier investigations of Guilford and Youtz, University 
of Buffalo researchers became aware of ar urgent need for studies of the 
results of creative thinking programs in terms of their effect on student ability. 


Two Pertinent Studies 

A subsequent search of reported research to date revealed to our staff 
about 30 experiments which were actually pertinent to the identification or 
development of creative ability. Only two—one at the University of lowa and 
the other at the Lackland Air Force Base—actually attempted to measure the 
effects of specialized education in creativity. 

The study at the University of Iowa involved a test of effectiveness of a 
45-minute orientation in creativity." The Lackland Base study involved 





“Guilford, J. P., “Creativity”, American Psychologist, September, 1950. 

*"Youtz, Richard P., “Psychological Background of Principles and Procedures in Alex 
F. Osborn’s Textbook Entitled Applied Imagination,” Creative Education Foundation, 
Buffalo, New York, 1955. 

‘Guilford, J. P., “Some Recent Findings on Thinking Abilities and Their Implica- 
tions,” T.4.@D. Informational Bulletin, U. S. Air Force, Vol. 3, No. 3, 1952, p. 61. 
“True, G. Herbert, “Creativity as a Function of Idea Fluency, Practicability, and 
Specific Training,” Dissertation Abstracts, Vol. 17, 1957, pp. 401-402. 
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evaluation of a creativity workshop.'® Results of both experiments suggested 
that subjects might profit from training in creative thinking. 

In preliminary unpublished studies at the University of Buffalo, sub- 
stantial increases in quantity and quality of ideas had been noted in students 
who had taken the creative problem-solving course ; however, this improvement 
in ability had not been checked by scientific method, based on the use of 
experimental and control groups and based on the use of accepted tests which 
would provide reasonably objective methods of rating the ideas produced. 

METHODS AND RESULTS 

In one of the current series of studies, the University of Buffalo staff 
utilized a battery of ten scientific measures which had previously been 
demonstrated by other researchers to be means of distinguishing creative from 
non-creative pérsons. The tests were given to students at the beginning and 
again at the conclusion of three creative problem-solving courses. These 
students were considered the experimental subjects. 

The researchers realized that since the tests at the beginning and end of 
the courses would be identical, some gains might result from repetition rather 
than from the effects of the course. The problem was to ascertain how much of 
the gain, if any, was the result of the course and how much the result of 
repetition. To determine this, other students who were not taking the creative 
problem-solving course were given the same tests at the beginning and end of 
the semester. These students were considered the control subjects. Thus any 
comparatively greater gains by the creative problem-solving students could 
reasonably be attributed to the course. 

Students taking the course and those in the control group were carefully 
matched as to intelligence, age, sex, and time of class. For example, a bright, 
20-year-old female, day-school student in the creative problem-solving course 
was matched for comparison with a bright, 20-year-old female, day-school 
student in another course. All the students, in 13 School of Business classes, 
were told that they were participating in an experiment designed to measure 
changes in their thinking as a result of a semester’s work at the University. 


Major Findings 

Analyses of the results of this phase of the research include these major 
findings. 

1. The creative problem-solving students showed substantial gains in 
quantity of ideas on two tests of idea quantity repeated at the end of the 
course. Students in the control group showed relatively insignificant gains on 
these tests at the end of the semester. 

2. On three tests of idea quality, the creative problem-solving students 
showed clear superiority over the students in the control group. On a fourth 
test in this area, the creative problem-solving students showed improvement 
greater than that shown by the control students, but not sufficiently greater 


“Gerry, Robert; DeVeau, Larry; and Chorness, Maury, “A Review of Some Recent 
Research in the Field of Creativity and the Examination of an Experimental Cre- 
ativity Workshop,” Training Analysis and Development Division, Lackland Air 
Force Base, Texas, September, 1957. 
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to be regarded as significant. The fifth measure of quality showed no 
superiority for the creative problem-solving students. 

3. Three tests were designed to measure personality traits designated by 
psychologists as “dominance,” “self-control,” and “need to achieve.” The 
creative problem-solving students gained substantially in dominance as a 
result of the course, but showed no significant changes in self-control or need 
to achieve. The dominance scale used is regarded by psychologists as measuring 
such characteristics as confidence, self-reliance, persuasiveness, initiative and 
leadership potential.'' Other researchers previously had determined that 
dominance is a personality trait associated with creative persons.'* 

It is significant that dominance was the single personality trait in which 
the creative problem-solving students showed an increase. This is the par- 
ticular trait which the course methods were designed explicitly to develop. 

Most of the tests used to measure improvement in quantity and quality 
of ideas emphasized a practical type of creativity. Psychologists describe these 
tests as measuring the factors of originality, sensitivity to problems, spontaneous 
flexibility and ideational fluency. It was on these tests that the students who 
took the course registered substantial gains. 

Two of the tests emphasized a more literary type of creativity. Students 
were required to create clever story titles and original plots. On neither of 
these tests were the gains registered by the students who took the course large 
enough to indicate superiority over the control students. The test requiring 
clever story titles, however, showed the greater gain by the course students. A 
later experiment with this same test showed significant evidence of carry-over 
effects of the course to this more literary type of creativity. 


Other Findings 


In general, the creative problem-solving courses were found to be equally 
helpful to students of low and high initial creative ability, and equally helpful 
to those with low and high intelligence levels. This is in line with Guilford’s 
conclusion that although heredity may place limitations on the skills involved 
in creativity, these skills can be extended within those limitations through 
education. 

Older students (aged 23 to 51) in our evening clases, in general, gained 
as much from the course as did younger students (aged 17 to 22) in our day 
classes. Likewise, males as compared with females demonstrated equivalent gains. 


Persistence of Improvement 


There is also evidence from our research that when creativity has been 
developed by education it remains in its improved state. Matched experimental 
and control subjects were compared on six creative ability test-. Experimental 
subjects were ones who had completed the Creative Problem-Solving course 
an average of 18 months before the experiment. Control subjects were students 
registered, but uninstructed, in the Creative Problem-Solving course. None 
of the students had ever before taken the creative thinking tests. 

Results indicated that the course alumni outperformed two separate 


"See Gough, H. C., “Manual for the California Psychological Inventory,” Consulting 
Psychologists Press, Palo Alto, California, 1957. 

“See author’s Compendiums of Research on Creative Imagination, Creative Education 
Foundation, Buffalo, 1958 and 1960. 
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groups of control subjects on all six measures, which included two quantity 
and four quality tests. All differences proved to be statistically significant in the 
comparisons with one control group; all but two were significant with the 
second control group. 

A popular misconception exists that the principle of deferred judgment 
can be utilized only in group ideation. The fallacy of this impression is 
demonstrated by the fact that all measurements in the current scientific 
investigations at the University of Buffalo were made on the basis of individual 
thinking, not on group collaboration. 


Quantity Breeds Quality 


Valuable use is being made of part of the countless data which are avail- 
able as a result of the electronic machine processing of the information 
obtained in the first research projects. For example, further analyses have been 
made to discover proportions of good ideas in the first half of a subject’s total 
idea output versus the last half. Findings of one study have demonstrated 
78% more good ideas among the last half than among the first. Qualitative 
scoring was again based on uniqueness and usefulness. A subsequent experiment 
indicated a trend towards increasingly greater proportions of good ideas as a 
subject’s total quantity increased. The results of both experiments were found 
to be statistically significant. 

The above findings support Osborn’s theory that in idea production, 
quantity leads to quality. The results also seem to be in accordance with 
Gordon’s explanation of ‘deferment’ in the creative process. He describes 
deferment as ‘“‘the capacity to discard the glittering immediate in favor of a 
shadowy but possibly richer future.”'* The non-creative problem-solver gets an 
idea, sees it as a possible solution to his problem, and settles for it without 
further ado. The creative problem-solver is not satisfied with his first idea. 
Like the person who invests money to obtain greater rewards later, the creative 
person foregoes the immediate reward of applying his first idea, in expectation 
of a better solution (greater reward) ultimately. A further hypothesis sug- 
gested by Osborn’s and Gordon’s theories is that the best ideas will come late 
in the total production period. The author is currently preparing experiments 
to test this particular hypothesis. 

INCREASING EMPHASIS 

Research in the area of creative imagination has been increasing markedly 
in the last few years. E. Paul Torrance, of the University of Minnesota, 
cited ten major creativity research centers, including the University of Buffalo, 
as of 1959.'* Two years later Torrance lists seventeen such centers or 
embryonic centers.'° 

Within less than two years from the first University of Buffalo research, 


“Gordon, William J. J., “Operational Approach to Creativity”, Harvard Business 
Review, Vol. 34, No. 6, 1956, pp. 41-51. 

“Torrance, E. P., “Research Notes from Here and There”, Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, Vol. 6, 1959, pp. 309-316. 

“Torrance, E. P., Status of Knowledge Concerning Education and Creative Scientific 
Talent, Report prepared for a project on the Status of Knowledge about Creative 
Scientific Talent, directed by Calvin W. Taylor, University of Utah, and supported 
by the National Science Foundation, 1961. 
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over a dozen additional experiments were reported concerning deliberate 
development of creative talent, with a score of additional projects underway. 

At the 1959 University of Utah Research Conference on the Identifica- 
tion of Creative Scientific Talent, a committee was appointed for the first 
time to report on “The Role of Educational Experience in the Development 
of Creative Scientific Talent.”” The committee summarized the available 
reports of research projects as indicating that creative productivity can be 
developed by deliberate procedures.'® 

A collection of 59 research summaries are available in two Compendiums 
of Research on Creative Imagination published by the Creative Education 
Foundation. Further collections of detailed research reports, including the 
University of Buffalo projects, have been published as Reports of the University 
of Utah Research Conferences on the Identification of Creative Scientific 


Talent, 1955, 1957, and 1959, edited by Calvin W. Taylor. 


CONCLUSION 

The study of creativity is far too immature to make certain exactly what 
happens in a person who studies and practices the principles of creative 
thinking. We feel it is a combination of attitude and ability developments. 
But recent research does seem to warrant the postulate that the gap between an 
individual’s innate creative talent and his lesser actual creative output can be 
narrowed by deliberate education in creative thinking. 

It is true that the accuracy of our measuring sticks is subject to further 
improvement. Valid tests of creative ability, such as used in the evaluation of 
our courses, are only recent in their development. But the evidence of the 
current research does point to a definite contradiction of the age-old notion 
that creativity cannot be developed. 

At a time of mounting national concern over the high degree of creativity 
so essential in the fields of science and technology—and hardly less essential 
in government, business and other areas—education in creative thinking may 
do much to unlock the door to a vast treasure-house of latent ability. 

Additional research already underway should throw further light on 
reaching this treasure-house more effectively. Three experiments I would like 
to propose to those interested in research in art education are as follows: 

1. What effects will creative problem-solving education have on students’ 

attitudes and performance in art? 

2. What effects will art education have on students’ attitudes and 

performance in creative problem-solving? 

3. What will be the combined effects on students’ creativity of an 

integrated program of creative problem-solving and art education? 
Also, what about the effects of such a program on students’ attitudes 
and performance in art itself? 


“Taylor, Calvin W., ed., Report of the Third University, of Utah Research Conference 
on the Identification of Creative Scientific Talent, University of Utah Press, 1959. 
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A PARADIGM FOR THE ANALYSIS OF 
VISUAL PROBLEM SOLVING 


E.Ltiot W. EISNER 


My purpose in this paper is to formulate a paradigm which might be 
useful in describing levels of teaching and problem solving in the visual arts 
as they are found within the school setting. My second purpose is to propose 
a set of conditions which need to be considered in order to determine appro- 
priate teaching practice in art education. It is my hope that the conceptualiza- 
tions which constitute this paradigm will be useful in building better theory 
in art education. The utility of these conceptualizations will remain to be tested 
through empirical research. 

The problem of scientifically researching the area of art is difficult to say 
the least. But to say something is difficult is not to say it is impossible. For 
science the impossible does not exist. In art education, as in any other 
educational discipline, we seek to know. We seek to produce knowledge so that 
mankind may benefit. If science can have a productive role in helping us 
arrive at knowledge about art education, and this can be determined only when 
it is used, then we as art educators have an obligation to use it to expedite 
our tasks. 

Of three possible uses for theory which I shall briefly indicate, only one is 
pertinent to my purposes. Theory may be used in a philosophical context 
whereby a set of beliefs or a system of first principles may be organized and 
through which we attempt to account for the actions of man and the universe. 
Such theory is often based in metaphysics and is usually found in religion, 
ethics or politics. With such theory men claim to go beyond the limits of the 
method and knowledge of science. The use of theory in this sense implies that 
first principles are not to be questioned but to be believed, that they are 
revealed rather than induced, and that reason is ultimately inadequate to 
arrive at solutions to the basic human problems. Philosophies fundamentally 
ontological in nature are built on such principles. Clearly the most cherished 
beliefs of our Judeo-Christian heritage reside in an ontological universe and 
are theoretically beyond the realm of scientific inquiry. 

A second use of theory and probably the most common, is to employ the 
word as a synomym for a hunch or idea. One might say “I have a theory that 
women are smarter than men” or that “the core curriculum is better than 
the traditionally organized curriculum.” When theory is used in this way, we 
project an idea or make a prediction but we fail to test it. More often than 
not, we hold to the idea and seldom question the validity of either the theory 
or the assumptions on which it is based. Theories built in this way, sometimes 
handed down from generation to generation, tend to make us comfortable. 
They reassure us when problems become too difficult. After all “you can’t teach 
an old dog new tricks” but then again “you’re never too old to learn.” 
Theories in this sense are pulled out of the hat as they are needed, and if at 
times they contradict one another, we often rationalize that “the exception 
proves the rule.” 
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A third way of using theory, and the way in which | intend to use it in 
this paper, is in its scientific sense. We may define theory as a body of 
theorems, postulates, and concepts that present a systematic view of a subject 
by specifying relations among the variables of the area covered by the theory. 
Conclusions drawn from such theory are susceptible to verification or refuta- 
tion through independent investigation. If we are to formulate useful ideas 
about education through art, it would seem necessary to formulate our ideas 
systematically so that the objectives we strive for, the assumptions on which 
they are based, the practices we employ and the methods we use to evaluate our 
work can be modified in an orderly fashion in order to make better assumptions 
and build better practice. Here theory plays an important role in building 
cumulative knowledge for more effective and efficient decision making. 

If we examine the practices of art teachers within various classrooms, we 
will find many differences. When such differences are based on explicit theory, 
both the theory and the practice are susceptible to organized modification. 
When, however, one practices without an explicit theoretical base, then this 
teacher can modify his practice only privately. His work cannot have a 
cumulative effect upon art education as a field of inquiry. The often spoken 
phrase that “everyone operates on theory,” is both true and false. It is true, 
because it is conceivable that one could observe a teacher at work in a 
particular classroom and theorize, or help the teacher theorize, about the 
assumptions or unconscious drives which motivated his actions. Thus from his 
behavior we might induce theory. False, because if the teacher himself has no 
conscious theory for his actions, theory for him simply does not exist. 

While I do not deny the usefulness and indeed the seeming necessity for 
private modification in the art of teaching, such modification is next to 
useless for developing a theory of teaching art. Private modification made on 
the basis of felt need is undoubtedly an ongoing part of effective teaching. 
But, such private modification is not appropriate for theory building. It does 
not help to stabilize and accumulate knowledge and hence is of little use in 
building an organized discipline of art education. In addition to the usefulness 
of theory for organizing and testing ideas about art education, theory also 
makes it systematically possible to test different theories and actions in order 
to subject the results of such alternative actions’ to ordered scrutiny. With this 
notion of theory in mind, we now may move on to the paradigm. 


Two concepts central to the paradigm are imposed conditions and cues. 

Let us conceive of imposed’ conditions as those demands and prohibitions 
injected into the classroom situation by the teacher. While there are probably 
numerous imposed conditions emanating from transference phenomena and 
forms of unconscious communication? between teacher and pupil, for our 
purposes we will not think of these imposed conditions, although it is well to 
recognize their existence and importance. When the teacher selects a material 
for an individual or class to use in solving a visual problem, the mere 
selection of that material becomes one of the imposed conditions. 

Cues may be conceived as those ideas formulated by the student from the 


‘I am indebted to my colleague David Ecker for this conception of the use of theory. 


*See especially Andrew Halpin’s excellent paper, ‘Muted Language,” The School 
Review, Spring, 1960. 
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teacher’s stimuli; they guide the student’s behavior toward the solution of an 
art problem. In stimulating a class in preparation for an art activity, the 
teacher might say something that a particular student feels is appropriate for 
his visual expression. He selects a portion of the verbal stimulation as a cue 
and uses it in a personal way to resolve his problem. The cue in this sense is 
private and results from a synthesis of present and past experiences. The 
student uses the stimulus as he feels it appropriate for his own visualization. 
He may establish relationships between ideas or visualizations of the past and 
the incoming stimuli of the present. By selecting what is appropriate from 
both past and present and by rejecting the extraneous the student is able to 
formulate ideas and become motivated to make them physically real through 
art media. When the external stimuli become meaningfully converted into 
ideas or motives for visual expression they act as, and may be called, cues. 

The differentiating characteristic between imposed conditions and cues 
is that cues are taken or rejected by the individual as they are recognized and 
needed; the student has the option.’ Imposed conditions are those limits, 
defined by the teacher, within which the student must operate. Using the 
concepts of imposed conditions and cues we can examine some hypothetical 
classroom practices in order to identify some of the imposed conditions and 
their implications for visual problem solving. 

Figure | identifies six possible levels of problem solving in the visual arts. 
These levels are defined in terms of the quantity of imposed conditions injected 
into the situation by the teacher. Figure 1 goes on to indicate that the quantity 
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of imposed conditions operates in inverse ratio to the opportunities the 
student has for choice and cue formation in the solution of his problems. As 
imposed conditions increase opportunities for choice and cue formation 
decrease. In examining the relationship between imposed conditions and 
opportunities for choice, one must recognize that the interplay between the 
two is neither simple nor simply conceived. It is not merely a question of 
counting the number of conditions in relation to the opportunities for choice- 
making. In many instances, the imposition of many conditions may in fact help 


“The writer is indebted to Professor Ross Mooney of the Ohio State University for 
this conception of this way in which cues may function. 

*Paradigms similar in nature may be found in the work of Arthur Koestler and 
Jacob Getzels. 
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the student choose more wisely in relation to decisions affecting the solution of 
the problem. Thus, the imposition of conditions, even conditions which are 
quite limiting, may be precisely what the student needs in order to make 
effective choices. But choices which are made within the confines of highly 
limited conditions are of a different nature than choosing from among a very 
wide range of relatively open alternatives. Choice in the former sense is one 
of choosing with control among variables that one might be able to handle. 
While such imposed conditions eliminate many avenues of choice, they may 
help the student obtain a sharp focus on the pre-selected alternatives that are 
available to him. 

But alas, by imposing conditions which a teacher hopes will enable the 
student to obtain a sharp focus, both the teacher and the student pay a price. 
By imposing conditions through which the problem must be solved, the 
teacher is unable to discover if the student could have solved the problem more 
effectively had he been allowed to impose his own conditions or had different 
conditions been imposed upon him. Thus the imposition of the various 
conditions in the first four levels of the paradigm not only limits the student’s 
choices, but also and simultaneously hinders the student’s opportunities for 
maximum cue formation, since cues have applicable meaning only within the 
matrix that is operating. The imposed conditions constitute a major aspect 
of that matrix. It would be erroneous to imply that it is ever possible to 
operate without any imposed conditions. Clearly, only the autistic individual 
behaves under these circumstances. The community in which one lives always 
imposes conditions upon its members. The school, being a community of a 
special character, imposes its own special conditions. The limits of time for 
specific problem solving, the nature of available materials, size of the visual 
solution, all must be reconciled with the conditions operating within the 
school community. 


In the behavior of teachers it seems important to distinguish between 
those imposed conditions which are both necessary and adequate for group 
maintenance and those conditions which are imposed for the achievement of 
educational objectives. While different school and classroom communities 
require different amounts of imposed conditions for group maintenance an 
excess of conditions imposed for group maintenance may become an important 
factor in hindering the student’s achievement of educational objectives. 


A further examination of Figure | will indicate that sets of conditions 
exist within each of the six levels. At the first level, the conditions are: 1) 
the project; 2) the media to be used; 3) the method for using the media; 
4) the technique to be applied; and 5) the specific criteria to be used in 
evaluating the finished product. Translated into the school setting we may 
think of a teacher giving a class the project of making puppets. The teacher 
shows a puppet and talks about how puppets are used. The image of the 
puppet shown by the teacher constitutes one aspect of the imposed conditions 
since both the visual and conceptual aspects of this stimulus establish limits 
for student behavior. The teacher might then demonstrate to the class the 
way in which the paper is to be applied to the light bulb. There she is 
establishing the method that the class is to use in making the puppets. 
Furthermore, she then tells the class that a certain technique of applying 
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tempera paint is to be used on the puppet. This imposes still more conditions 
upon the students in the class. Finally, the teacher says that good puppets 
ought to have bright colors, they ought to be like clowns in the circus, they 
ought to be funny. These last statements become for the individual student, 
the explicit criteria (and hence imposed conditions) with which his puppet 
will be evaluated. Within this framework of imposed conditions he is expected 
to exercise creativity. 

I am not implying that all of these imposed conditions prevent the student 
from making his own choices. Clearly, an infinite number of choices remain 
for him in the selection and arrangement of color, value, intensity, line, texture, 
pattern, etc. My point is that when such conditions are imposed the opportunity 
for choice exists primarily in only one realm—of the treatment of visual 
elements. Had there been some opportunities for choice open in other areas, 
the student may have been able to exercise creativity in non-visual ways. It is 
my feeling that this non-visual aspect of creativity has been generally over- 
looked by art educators. Furthermore, I am not suggesting that one level of 
art teaching is better than another for all children at all times. However, I am 
suggesting, that art educators need to be aware of the level at which they are 
teaching in relation to individual students within their classroom. Perhaps most 
of us teach between levels two and four. Even a cursory examination of the 
standard paper sizes we distribute in our classrooms, would reveal some of 
the conditions we impose upon our students. 

To teach at the fourth level in the paradigm means that the teacher 
presents a project to the class in which the students are allowed, indeed 
encouraged, to find their own media, methods and techniques for solution. 
With these factors open to student choice, the range for cue formation is 
broadened greatly. Since cues are formulated from the stimuli, the range of 
opportunity for cue formation would be wider if the student could select his 
own stimuli rather than depend upon stimuli selected for him. 

An important distinction needs to be made between the fourth and fifth 
levels in Figure 1. In level four the project is identified and the class is told 
what will be made. The identification of “what” carries within it the seed of 
“how” especially when the what is heavily imbedded in cultural stereotype. 
For example, once having stated that the class will work on a mosaic, a chain 
of associations are triggered in the minds of the students who have seen or 
heard about mosaic. To state a problem, as is characteristic of the fifth level, is 
merely to explain for example, that a wall decoration for a building or a 
decoration for a table top is the problem at hand. In this case, the student’s 
problem is to conceive a visual solution for the wall or table. His data sources 
for the solution may emanate from any prior or present experience he can use 
to cope with the problem. He is thus provided with a wide scope for choice, 
and he is confronted with what we believe to be near maximum opportunity 
to display inventive behavior. 

The sixth level may be conceived as the apex of educative inquiry both in 
and out of the world of art. The most creative artists and scholars work at 
this level. Inherent in this level of problem solving is the willingness and need 
to work independently, to identify problems in order to experience the sheer 
struggle and joy of achieving their resolution. Here the individual operates 
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“on his own steam,” actively engaged in the process of identifying problems, 
conceiving and testing solutions. 

With such wide opportunities for problem conception the realm from 
which cues may be taken for resolution of the problem is virtually in- 
exhaustible. Furthermore, since the conception of the problem is personal, the 
means for resolution must of necessity be personal. The conditions imposed 
by the individual are limited only by his conception of the nature of the 
problem. The resolution is limited only by the bounds of his imagination in 
dealing with it. 
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Figure 2. 


Using Figure 2 as a model, we see that as the individual’s ability to 
cope with visual problems increases (we might add problems in general) his 
need for imposed conditions reduces. This establishes a relationship between 
opportunities for choice, the degree to which they are made available and the 
readiness or ability of the individual to deal with the problem. The question 
of how much choice to provide different individuals can be answered partially 
by assessing the abilities of the individuals relative to the demands of the task. 
When the individual has all the necessary abilities to cope with the task, there 
is no problem to be solved, and hence there is no possibility for educative 
inquiry. If the answer is known, what can be learned? When the individual 
has none of the abilities he needs in order to cope with the demands of the 
task the probability of frustration is great. 

It should be indicated that I am designating frustration rather than 
failure as the consequence of engaging in tasks completely beyond the requisite 
ability level. Failure in fact can have educational value. It can produce the 
situation whereby the student can develop cues for different avenues of 
approach; it can initiate analytical processes by which the student can 
identify the source of the problem. Frustration, however, is non-productive. It 
wastes energy that could be put to productive use. For these reasons, the 
determination of the appropriate quantity of imposed conditions for individual 
students becomes a central task in effective teaching. Two data sources that 
may be used for determining these quantities are: 1) the demands of the 
problem; and 2) the abilities of the student as they are relevant to these 
demands. 
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Task demands can be viewed in two dimensions. I shall refer to these 
in terms of the universal and the personal demands of the task. Universal 
demands are those demands which all students face when dealing with a 
specific visual problem. The nature of the problem, its particular character, 
defines its demands. The particular problem makes its demands on all people 
who attempt to deal with it. Personal demands are tho-e which arise from 
the peculiar abilities or inabilities of the student as he attempts to deal with 
the problem. For example, a student wanting to learn how to draw “in 
perspective” faces those universal demands of one and two point perspective 
drawing. This same student, if suffering from perceptual immaturity for 
example, will, in addition to coping with the universal demands of perspective 
drawing, also have to cope with its personal demands; the special demands it 
makes on him because of his individuality. 

A one dimensional analysis of the task in terms of universal demands is 
insufficient for making effective teaching decisions since the data it would 
convey would be meaningless without its human referent. Conversely, an 
analysis of student ability (personal demands) removed from the universal 
demands to which the student’s abilities will be applied is equally as meaning- 
less. The assessment of student ability and task demands, in both their universal 
and personal dimensions, are necessary for effective decision making in art 
teaching. 

The complexities within both the nature of human behavior and the 
nature of art are ample reasons to underscore our need for better theory in art 
education. One step toward formulating better theory is to recognize the 
levels at which we operate in our classrooms and empirically to research the 
assumptions upon which these levels rest. 

Conceptualizations and models of problem solving or teaching can take 
on greater meaning if they lend themselves to empirical research. After all, 
assumptions and conceptualizations which are not susceptible to verification or 
refutation or which are not examined systematically for their usefulness 
simply become meaningless clichés. They take on an aura of unreal and 
unproductive dignity because they are seldom questioned. The first two indi- 
cations of the use of theory identified in the earlier part of this paper, show 
that untested theory has no scientific meaning. There are those who would 
have us believe that science has no place in art education—that art at best 
can only be contaminated by theory. But even these assertations, if put in 
the form of testable hypotheses, would need to be verified or refuted through 
research. Dreaming about art, like dreaming about science, leads nowhere 
unless those dreams are actualized in substance. Both the artist and the 
scientist engage in inquiry, make manifest their feelings and ideas, and lay 
open to ordered scrutiny the works of their hand and mind. That the scientific 
has artistic qualities has long been known; that the artistic may be fruitfully 
examined through science remains to be discovered and tested. Discoveries 
can never be made upon frontiers closed to human inquiry. 

Three kinds of questions may now be raised regarding the usefulness 
of the paradigm. 

1. Can the paradigm be used effectively to determine the quantity of 

conditions imposed upon students in various classrooms? 
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2. Does the quantity of imposed conditions significantly affect the quality 
of student learning through art on various criterion variables? 

3. Can rigorous criteria be formulated to enable the determination of 
the amount of imposed conditions individual students need in order 
to grow at their optimum rates through art experience? 

If we are to build a discipline in art education, we will have to think 


seriously about the problems embodied in our educational roles and we will 
have to be courageous enough to place our most cherished beliefs upon the 
altar of doubt. Only when we are strong enough to examine our weaknesses 
will we gain the strength of greater wisdom. 








WHAT IS THE RELATIONSHIP OF CHIL- 
DREN’S SATISFACTION WITH THEIR 
ART PRODUCTS TO IMPROVEMENT 

IN ART? 


MARGUERITE LIENARD 


Many studies of the effects of praise and blame, pleasure and pain, 
reward and punishment have been made to find the place of satisfaction in 
the learning process, but these studies were concerned with extrinsic rewards 
rather than with the inward satisfaction which may arise solely from the 
actual work or product. That a producer’s satisfaction with his product 
may be influenced by what others say about it is known, but praise and 
blame are external to the creative process and may become confusing factors. 
The relationship of improvement in art and that part of satisfaction which 
is not influenced by recognition became an intriguing question which was 
considered in a study initiated at John Marshall Junior High School, Seattle, 
in the Spring of 1958.1 


THE PROBLEMS AND GENERAL DESIGN OF THE STUDY 


The general design of this study was simple. It was thought that if a 
group of junior high school pupils could be given time and opportunity to 
improve in art, objective scores for each of a series of art products could 
be made which would show the degree of improvement attained. At the 
same time a measure of each pupil’s satisfaction with his products could be 
made. The measures of satisfaction for first products could then be compared 
with the degree of improvement obtained in second products by computing 
product-moment correlations or using other statistical devices. 

Several difficulties complicated this basic plan. The most serious was 
finding a way to obtain valid measures of satisfaction which were not in- 
fluenced by some form of recognition. A fairly satisfactory way of obtaining 
these measures was finally developed as described later. How to obtain objec- 
tive art achievement scores was another problem which had to be solved. 
In the end a jury of art experts used two scales devised for the study to 
obtain these scores and scores for evidences of creativity. It was then a simple 
matter to compare the jurists’ art achievement scores for any two products 
made by one child to find an improvement score. 

There were other criteria which seemed pertinent either to satisfaction, 
art achievement, or improvement and so were included in the study. In some 
cases these were added so that comparisons might be made with this study 
and others. The added criteria were: the time used to complete products, 
pupil-ratings of difficulty, sociometric status of pupils in the art classroom, 
grade point, intelligence, creativity, ideational fluency, and recognition. Thus 
a study was planned with the basic purpose of finding the relationship of 
a limited kind of satisfaction or dissatisfaction with improvement in art and 
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with secondary purposes to investigate further the separate relationships of 
satisfaction, improvement, and art achievement with other criteria mentioned 
above. 


BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 

A wealth of earlier studies furnished the background for this one. Re- 
search related to the present study included investigations of the effect of 
satisfaction upon performance, studies of the relationship of time, intentness, 
and sociometric status as related to production; and studie¥ of the relation- 
ship of improvement in art with various measures of intelligence and crea- 
tivity. Studies of the validity and reliability of ratings and of jury scores 
were also relevant. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 

The study was limited to the 163 pupils in the writer’s art classes, to 
seven art samples from each of these seventh and eighth grade children, and 
to the following tests and measures: (1) The California Reading Test, (2) 
the Thurstones’ Primary Mental Abilities Test, Intermediate form, (3) the 
test, Consequences, developed by J. P. Guilford and his associates to measure 
ideational fluency and originality, (+) pupils’ grade points earned during 
the then current semester, (5) intentness of pupils and the time used to 
finish products as observed and checked by the teacher, (6) pupils’ socio- 
metric status in the art class, (7) the per cent of votes given by peers to the 
products they thought were superior, (8) pupil self-ratings of satisfaction 
from a ten-step scale, (9) pupil self-ratings of difficulty experienced in pro- 
ducing the art pieces from a ten-step scale, (10) the ratings of a jury of 
three art experts who judged each sample for art achievement and for 
evidences of creativity. 

The satisfaction-dissatisfaction scale. Finding a practical way to measure 
the amount of satisfaction or dissatisfaction which finished products gave 
their producers was the key problem in setting up the study. Schemes which 
depended upon observation of pupil-response to finished work were con- 
sidered. It was thought, for example, that if paintings were taken home to 
be framed rather than discarded, some degree of satisfaction with the product 
might be indicated; but even if it had been possible to check the 1131 
products made for the study, there would have been no assurance that the 
disposition of the work was the result of personal satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction or because of parental or other recognition. Instead of adopting obser- 
vational techniques, therefore, a ten-step scale of satisfaction was devised by 
the teacher and revised by the pupils. The following revision of the scale 
was written prominently on the chalkboard where it remained during the 
entire experiment: 

1. It is terrible. I despise it. 


2. It is very bad. 

3. It is bad. 

4. It is not very good. 

5. It is a toss up. I neither like it nor dislike it. 
6. It is a little better than a toss up. 

7. It is fairly good. 1 am getting better. 
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8. It is good. I like it. 
9. It is very good. I like it a lot. 
10. It is tops. It is exciting. I love it. 


The difficulty scale. Because it was thought that the difficulty a child 
experienced in the art process might influence his feelings of satisfaction, the 
following scale was developed with the participants to measure the amount 


of difficulty which they thought they had had: 


A_ So easy I just did not want to do it. 
B Extremely easy—not a bit of trouble. 
C Very easy—almost never had trouble. 
D Easy—very little trouble. 

E Fairly easy—not too much trouble. 
F A little hard—a little trouble. 

G Hard—trouble. 

H Very hard—a lot of trouble. 

I Extremely hard. I almost gave up. 

J So hard I could not do it. 


The jury scales. To give some uniformity to jury scores, two scales 
designed to fit the needs of the study were devised by the writer with two 
professors of art from the University of Washington. Each jurist gave five 
ratings to each sample based on the following scales: 


Scale I (Art Achievement) 


1 Line sensitivity: et, 2.3 
2 Shape sensitivity: G7. 2.3 
3 Evidences of visual perception: Se &.2.3 
+ Expressivene:s of the model: O,. 1,2 


Scale II (Evidences of Creativity as Observed by the Jury) 


O, L—, L, M—, M, M+, H, H+, H++ 
(Low, Medium, High.) 


The jury. Pauline Johnson, Professor of Art Education, the University 
of Washington, chose the jurists on the basis of their work as artists and 
their experience in art education. Although the jurists expressed sympathetic 
interest in children’s creative work, they were willing to judge the samples 
severely by objective standards. The jury was composed of a junior high 
school art teacher, a recently retired head of a college art department, and 
a university professor of painting and design. Each product in a set of samples 
was coded by number and the sets were delivered to each jurist in turn who 
judged them privately. Their informal reports indicated that they worked 
from two to five hours to complete each set. Those who had an assistant to 
display the products and announce the product number finished in the shorter 
time. The judges’ reported need to take frequent breaks to preserve a fresh 
outlook was in agreement with the findings of West and Bendig,? and the 
United States Army.* 

Reliability of the jury scores. Because total scores for any one product 
could vary from zero to twelve, it was seldom the three jurists’ ratings exactly 
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TABLE I 





AMOUNT OF AGREEMENT AND DISAGREEMENT AMONG 
THE THREE JURISTS ON THE SEVEN SAMPLES 


Art Number All agree Two agree None agree 

products Per Per Per 
Number _ cent Number _ cent Number _ cent 

First 
drawing 163 63 39 99 60 1 1 
Second 
drawing 162 62 38 100 62 0 0 
First 
painting 162 65 40 96 59 1 1 
Second 
painting 161 43 27 112 69 6 4 
Third 
painting 161 53 33 102 63 6 4 
Charcoal 
drawing 161 35 23 109 68 17 10 
Cut-paper 
design 161 46 29 110 68 5 3 
Totals 1131 367 (33)a 728 (64)a 36 ( 3)a 


“Percentages of the total, 1131. 


coincided. When the scores were concentrated into three groups of high, 
medium, and low, however, the agreement indicated in Table | was found. 
In that table, scores used for the high group were 9-12, for the medium 
group, 4-8; and for the low group, 0-3. Within these divisions, all of the 
jurists were in agreement on 33 per cent of the samples, two jurists were 
in agreement on 64 per cent of them, and no agreement was found in the 
case of 3 per cent of the products. 

The check sheet for deviations from intent work. Since it was essential 
that the measures of satisfaction or dissatisfaction should be made before 
they had been influenced by criticism, special steps were taken to control 
recognition. Because drawing and painting require full attention, the work 
itself prevented much conversation. The general attitude of the participants 
was also powerful in controlling recognition, for they readily accepted their 
personal right to reject or accept their own work without reference to outside 
opinions and cooperated in refraining from criticizing others. As a result, 
the request to work without comment was generally honored. Deviations 
were then observed at ten minute intervals by the teacher and checked on 
the basis of the following point system: 
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1. Working very slowly. one deviation point 
2. Wasting time without 

annoying others. two deviation points 
3. Wasting time in an 

annoying way to others. three deviation points 
4. Talking. four deviation points 


No penalties were imposed for deviations, nor were pupils generally aware 
that a check was made. The total number of deviations was only 3.7 per 
cent of the possible total which would have occurred if each child had re- 
ceived four deviation points each checking period. The simple check sheet 
used served the triple purpose of indicating (1) apparent deviations from 
work, (2) the time used to finish a piece, and (3) the possibility that recog- 
nition had been given to one pupil by another. 


PROCEDURES 


The products. After the participants had become familiar with using 
the satisfaction and difficulty scales and were ready to work intensely for 
periods of about thirty minutes without interruption, the experimental art 
products were begun. The first two were contour drawings. Upon comple- 
tion, each child wrote his own satisfaction and difficulty ratings on the back 
of his drawing. A series of three paintings followed the drawings. The sixth 
product was a charcoal portrait, and the last was an abstraction in colored 
paper of an idea chosen and stated by the pupil. The work was done in the 
period between April 15 and May 29. 

The first ten to twenty minutes of the fifty-five minute periods were 
used for presentation of problems, discussion, and routine handling of ma- 
terials. Unfinished pieces of work were not placed in the pupils’ hands until 
time for actual work to begin. The teacher made no individual comments to 
pupils about their work, but general comments to the whole group were 
sometimes made in each class. Because most of the children drew or painted 
intensely, small deviations were easily observed and indicated on a check 
sheet at ten minute intervals as already described. 

Checks on the satisfaction-dissatisfaction ratings. It might be well to 
digress here to present the findings which supported the belief that the factor 
of recognition was substantially ruled out of the measures of satisfaction- 
dissatisfaction used in the study. It was thought that if recognition had 
played no part in the original satisfaction-dissatisfaction ratings given to the 
products, these ratings would differ markedly from ratings made for the 
same products after recognition was introduced. To make this kind of a 
check, finished products were numbered and displayed so that each pupil 
could list the six he liked best. After these choices were tabulated on the 
chalkboard, pupils re-evaluated their products in the light of the results and 
indicated their new satisfaction ratings on slips of paper. Comparisons of 
first and second satisfaction ratings were then easily made. 

All of the samples of particular assignments were divided into five 
equal groups according to the per cent of peer recognition each had received 
so that a base was formed for comparing the original satisfaction ratings for 
each group with the second satisfaction ratings that were given after the work 
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had been judged by the class. Figure 1 illustrates the general findings of these 
analyses. Two scales were used in the figure. The one to the left indicated 
satisfaction ratings, while the scale to the right showed percentages of recog- 
nition given to the products. A continuous line was used to show original 
satisfaction ratings; a broken line, to show second satisfaction ratings; and 
a dotted line, to show percentages of recognition. The latter was found by 
dividing the number of votes given a product by the number of pupils who 
voted. 


As might be expected if recognition had been controlled, the greatest 
changes in satisfaction ratings occurred in the groups with the most and 
the least recognition. Figure 1, based upon ratings for the cut paper designs, 
shows that satisfaction ratings for the thirty-two examples in Group I with 
zero recognition dropped from 5.6 to 4.3 or from “It is a toss up,” to “It 
is not very good.” Again, the ratings for the thirty-two examples in Group 
Il which received only + per cent of class votes dropped from 6.7 to 5.6. In 
Group III, average satisfaction ratings rose slightly from 6.2 to 6.5 after 
the thirty-two products received 9 per cent of the possible recognition. When 
an average of 23 per cent of the votes were given to the products in Group IV, 
average satisfaction ratings rose from 6.8 to 7.2. The increase in satisfaction 
was marked in Group V where ratings advanced from 6.7 to 7.9 after the 
products were given an average of 52 per cent of the class recognition. 

The significance of the changes in satisfaction. Although consistent 
changes of satisfaction in Groups I and V (the least and most recognized 
groups) were evident in all the analyses after recognition was given, the 
significance of these changes was computed only for the charcoal drawings 
where the changes in satisfaction were least marked. In this set of products 
the difference between Groups I and V in mean original satisfaction ratings 
was .98 with a sigma difference of .52. The critical ratio of 1.88 indicated 
that the difference in these means of original ratings was not significant. When 
the mean second satisfaction ratings were compared, however, the difference 
of 3.07 was shown to be very significant by the critical ratio of 8.2. 

The difference between changes in satisfaction before and after recog: 
nition was given. The possibility that pupils would have changed their satis- 
faction ratings when given opportunity whether or not peer recognition had 
been given was tested. A week after all the third paintings were finished, 
they were displayed; and pupils were asked to rate their own a second time. 
The next day pupils were openly given recognition for these paintings as 
already described and a third satisfaction rating was made. 

It was reasoned that if recognition had been controlled originally, no 
significant difference in mean first and second satisfaction ratings should 
occur, but a significant difference in mean first and third ratings might be 
expected in cases where original satisfaction ratings were far out of line with 
class opinion. Therefore, the satisfaction ratings of groups of pupils at the 
extremes of the recognition curves for the third paintings and the cut-paper 
designs were selected for this time analysis. 

The mean satisfaction ratings of twenty-six pupils who received no 
recognition and the mean ratings of sixteen who received over 50 per cent 
of their class votes were compared. The mean first, second, and third satis- 
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faction ratings of the unrecognized pupils were 6.4, 5.9, and 5.2 respectively ; 
while those of the highly recognized pupils were 6.3, 7.8, and 8.3. In the 
case of both the recognized and the unrecognized pupils the difference between 
mean first and second satisfaction ratings were statistically non-significant 
as indicated by ¢ ratios of 1.15 and 2.09; but when first and third satisfaction 
ratings were so compared, the differences were significant. A ¢ ratio of 3.93 
showed that the difference between the first and third ratings of the unrecog- 
nized pupils was significant beyond the .01 level; and the ¢ ratio of 2.54 showed 
that the difference between the first and third ratings of the highly recognized 
was significant at the .05 level. 

When similar comparisons were made for ratings of the cut-paper designs 
the findings were even more definite. In that case, when mean first and 
second satisfaction ratings were compared the ¢ ratio was zero, but when 
mean first and third ratings were compared for both the highly recognized 
and the unrecognized groups, significant differences beyond the .01 level were 
found as indicated by ¢ ratios of 4.14 and 2.90 respectively. 

THE FINDINGS 

What was the relationship of satisfaction to improvement in art? A 
comparison of the pupils’ satisfaction ratings and their improvement scores 
resulted in a product-moment correlation coefficient of .11 with a probable 
error of .05 which indicated that no statistically significant relationship existed 
between the two criteria. The basic finding was further tested. 

To see if general improvement followed satisfaction with a mixed 
group of products, the mean satisfaction ratings of the pupils for their first 
three products were correlated with the improvement scores found for the 
last three products. The obtained r of .04+ was in close agreement with the 
original finding. 

To check the possibility that satisfaction with a single product preceded 
improvement in a similar one, 162 original satisfaction ratings for the first 
drawings were correlated with the improvement scores of the same pupils 
for a second drawing. The resulting r of —.05 with its probable error of .05 
indicated no relationship between the two. The same general results were 
obtained when the satisfaction ratings of 102 pupils, who finished two 
paintings before peer recognition was given to any work, were compared with 
their improvement scores. In this case, satisfaction ratings were for the first 
paintings and improvement scores were based upon comparisons of the first 
and second paintings. The obtained r of —.15 confirmed the previous findings 
that satisfaction with an art product was not associated with improvement 
in art. 

Products rated lowest on the satisfaction-dissatisfaction scale were asso- 
ciated with improvement in art. Although improvement in art was not 
correlated with extremely high satisfaction, the possibility that improvement 
was. related to a lower level of satisfaction was explored. To do this the 
average art achievement score of all products rated the same in satisfaction 
were compared with the average achievement score of the products made 
immediately afterwards by the same pupils. When the reliability of the 
difference between the two means and the two standard deviations of the 
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means on each of the satisfaction levels were found, it became evident that 
only products rated lowest on the satisfaction-dissatisfaction scale were asso- 
ciated with improvement. For example, on each satisfaction level except the 
lowest, the differences between the mean art achievement scores of first and 
second products were shown to be non-significant by critical ratios which 
ranged from .38 to 1.78. 

Only in the lowest satisfaction-dissatisfaction bracket was significant 
improvement found. A mean art score of 2.87 with a standard deviation of 
1.69 was computed for a group of sixty-three products which were rated 
one to three on the satisfaction scale. The following products had a mean 
art score of 3.44 with a standard deviation of 1.95. The difference in means 
of .57 was significant at the .05 level according te the ¢ ratio of 2.28, although 
the difference of .26 in sigmas was unreliable. 

How did satisfaction ratings, improvement scores and achievement scores 
compare with one another? When the basic criteria were intercompared the 
following findings were pertinent: (1) An r of —.02 showed that improve- 
ment and achievement were not correlated, (2) satisfaction and improvement 
were not significantly related, and (3) satisfaction and achievement were 
frequently independent as shown by the series of r’s obtained when the satis- 
faction ratings and achievement scores for each product were compared. 
Although satisfaction and achievement were found to be correlated beyond 
the .01 level in the cases of the first, second and fourth products, no significant 
relationship was found between satisfaction and achievement in the other 
four products. Beginning with the first sample and continuing through the 
seventh in order, correlations of satisfaction ratings and achievement scores 
for each product resulted in r’s of .27, .22, .09, .20, .06, .04, .13. 

The time factor in relationship to the basic criteria. The time pupils 
used to finish products was the only criterion which correlated significantly 
with improvement as the r of .27 in Table II shows. The time factor was 
not related significantly to either satisfaction or achievement ratings. 

The difficulty factor in relationship to the basic criteria. The pupils’ 
ratings of difficulty were not significantly correlated with any of the basic 
criteria. If the highly subjective ratings of difficulty were reliable, it may 
be assumed that this criterion was not decisive within the scope of the inves- 
tigation. 

Sociometric status of pupils in relationship to the basic criteria. Sociometric 
status in the art classroom was found to be unrelated to satisfaction, improve- 
ment, and achievement as the r’s of .14, .13, and .03 show respectively. 

Reading intelligence, reasoning intelligence, and grade points of pupils 
in relationship to the basic criteria. Correlations of satisfaction ratings with 
(1) reading intelligence quotients, (2) reasoning intelligence quotients, and 
(3) grade points resulted in non-significant r’s as Table Il shows. The same 
general results were obtained when improvement scores were correlated with | 
the three criteria listed above. Art achievement scores, however, were found 
to be correlated at the .05 level with both reading and reasoning intelligence 
as the r’s of .20 and .18 show. When achievement scores were correlated 
with grade points, an obtained r of .38 signified that a relationship, reliable 
beyond the .01 level of confidence, existed. 
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TABLE II 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOUND WHEN SATISFACTION 
RATINGS, IMPROVEMENT SCORES, AND ACHIEVEMENT 
SCORES WERE CORRELATED WITH OTHER CRITERIA 


Other Satisfaction Improvement Achievement 


criteria ratings scores scores 
Satisfaction os .04 Note 1 
Improvement 04 —_ .02 
Achievement Note 1 02 —_ 
Time .08 .27a 10 
Difficulty .06 .08 13 
Sociometric status 14 13 .03 
Grade point 09 -10 ae 
Reading I.Q. .06 08 a 
Reasoning I.Q. .10 .03 tw 
Originality 15 09 38" 
Creative impression ji?’ 09 88" 


Ideational fluency .04 i 10 


“Significant at the .01 level or beyond. 

Significant at the .05 level or beyond. 

NOTE 1: When satisfaction ratings and achievement scores were compared for 
each of the seven samples separately, the obtained r’s in order beginning with the 
first sample were: .27, .22, .09, .20, .06, .04, .13. The first, second, and fourth were 
statistically significant beyond the .01 level. 


Originality and ideational fluency scores in relationship to the basic 
criteria. Test scores for originality were not found to be correlated signifi- 
cantly with either satisfaction or improvement, but they correlated with 
achievement beyond the .01 level of confidence as shown in Table II. A 
special correlation, not shown in Table II, of creativity scores given by the 
jury and originality test scores from the test, Consequences, resulted in an 
r of .35 which was significant beyond the .01 level. 

Ideational fluency scores did not correlate significantly with any of the 
basic criteria. 

The jury scores for creativity and the basic criteria. The jury creativity 
and achievement scores correlated very significantly as the r of .88 showed. A 
correlation, significant at the .05 level was found between satisfaction and the 
scores for evidences of creativity. Improvement was not found to be significant- 
ly related to these measures of creativity. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The findings indicated that pupils’ dissatisfaction with their own art 
products probably stimulated further effort which resulted in improvement. 
Although high achievers may not have improved because of lack of scope 
during the study, it was thought that they failed to go on because they saw no 
need for improvement when they tested their work with objective criteria. It 
was also possible that the high achievers had already extended themselves to 
the point where they thought they could not do more, and were, indeed, 
surprised that they had done so much. If they could have worked on their 
recently attained level of achievement for some time, they might have gained 
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the greater understanding of art principles and sensitivity to differences neces- 
sary for further progress. With increased understanding, however, would 
surely have come dissatisfaction with past performance; so that even if the 
study had been extended over a longer period, it is doubtful if tis basic 
findings would have been reversed. On the other hand, the low achievers’ 
need for improvement was made obvious to them by class recognition and 
they seemed to be spurred to make the more sustained effort which was asso- 
ciated with improvement. 

The correlation of art achievement with grade point, intelligence, and 
evidences of creativity indicated that some of the factors usually associated with 
academic achievement were also associated with art achievement. 

Although the recognition which the pupils gave to their peers’ work cor- 
responded closely with the jury scores for art achievement, little correspond- 
ence was found between self-ratings and the jury scores. This was in agree- 
ment with the findings of Webb* and Powell® and in harmony with Russell’s® 
warning against reliance up self-evaluations. 


Recommendations. 


1. Since the present study was limited to school art, further study should 
be made of the relationship of improvement and satisfaction in other areas 
such as music, science, writing, or physical education. , 

2. Another study similar to the present one might be undertaken with 
emphasis upon improvement in evidences of creativity rather than improve- 
ment in art achievement. 


3. A study of the relationship of observational powers and satisfaction 
with finished products would be of particular value. 

4. The persistent idea that the art classroom is a good place for the 
academically retarded because it is a place where they can excel should be 
re-examined by administrators. Since both reasoning and reading intelligence 
and academic achievement were significantly correlated with art achievement, 
bright children should not be denied art instruction simply because they can 
do other things. Rather, the standard of art education should be raised to 
stimulate the observational powers and creative abilities of the gifted as well 
as others. 
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PRELOGICAL EXPERIENCE IN THE 
THINKING PROCESS* 


Maurice R. GREEN 


The title of this talk refers to a book published a year and a half ago,”* 
which was the product of a very conscious, logical and intensive inquiry into 
the subject of dreams, daydreams, hunches, intuition, and the like type of 
mental processes. I would like to share with you now some of the observations 
and thinking that my co-author and I have participated in along this line 
during the past couple of years. 

First | want to say something about the word “prelogical”. We took the 
term “prelogical,” which one does not come across very often in any of the 
literature on psychology, psychiatry or psychoanalysis, from the philosopher, 
Cha.les Saunders Peirce. It was in the title of a chapter, “‘Prelogical Notions,” 
part of a projected unpublished book called ‘The Philosophy of Mind,” now 
in his Collected Papers.'® Here he attacked the still prevailing belief of that 
time, 1902, that mind was the same thing as consciousness. Peirce defended 
von Hartmann’s proposition of 1863, that an unconscious mind existed, from 
which schemata and images, which Peirce called ikons, were elaborated 
preliminary to more ordered and logical thinking. We therefore used the term 
prelogical experience to refer to these preliminary states of mind and the 
forms of thought produced by them. 

Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary defines prelogical, in accordance with 
our own formulation, as follows: “not yet logical; belonging to or character- 
ized by a supposed primitive mode of thought with no regard to logical 
consistency.” 

Also, this term does not involve us in the classical, traditional psycho- 
analytic theory, from which our approach is a definite departure. Our 
differences will become more clear as we proceed further. 

Logic refers to the science and methodology of communicating valid 
inferences and of guiding investigation towards conclusions that will be true 
and enduring. Our purpose, therefore, was a logical one—namely, that of 
contributing to the methods of investigating and establishing some truths in 
human experience; but our subject matter was the “prelogical”’. 

A most frequent misunderstanding of this subject is based on the tendency 
to equate consciousness with logical consistency and unconsciousness with a 
kind of chaotic form of thought that is antipathetic to the logical mode of 
thinking. Our ego is supposed to be rational; our id, a seething chaos. But, as 
we all know from our common sense observations, even our conscious, waking 
thought can sound silly and nonsensical at times; we often don’t speak 
rationally to each other—like many of the conversations I have with my wife 
as we busily pass by each other with half-completed sentences and unspoken 
answers. Correspondingly, a dream may contain a rigorous, logical proof. 





*Opening address at the 7th Annual Conference on Psychoanalysis and Education, 
Goddard College, February 17, 1961. 
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Therefore we do not equate the prelogical with the unconscious, nor even with 
the preconscious. The prelogical as well as the logical forms of thought may 
occur with any of the three categories described by Freud: “the conscious, 
preconscious or unconscious.* 

Most dreams are excellent examples of such prelogical thinking. Of 
course we do not claim that dreams have been ignored or neglected, especially 
since Freud. Even as far back as the Third Century B.C., Herophilus, a Greek 
physician, distinguished four types of dreams: God-sent dreams, “natural” 
clairvoyant dreams, chance dreams, and wish-fulfillment dreams.* Aristotle 
accepted the Hippocratic approach to dreams regarding their capacity for 
symbolically representing disease processes of the body which had not yet 
penetrated to waking consciousness. Aristotle also believed that dreams could 
be useful in suggesting a course of action that the person had not yet considered 
in waking life. More recently Freud made the wish-fulfillment aspect of 
dreaming a cornerstone of his psychoanalytic theory of the human mind in 
sickness and health. In spite of the many changes and valuable additions made 
by Freud himself s2d by others within and without the various schools of 
psychoanalytic thought, the basic approach has remained very much the same. 
That is that the patient will present his dream and the therapist will listen to 
it as the disguised manifestation of thoughts and feelings that the patient is 
unable or unwilling to face consciously. He then treats the dream as an 
elaborate cryptogram to which he applies his particular theoretical formula 
to obtain the particular statements that are hidden in the dream’s disguises. 
Now, to a considerable extent this procedure, this approach, has worked. But it 
is not enough. Dr. Tauber and I found that in certain cases this procedure 
led to an impasse. Our students and colleagues reported similar difficulties. 
There was a bogging down of movement and feeling in the therapy, with an 
increasing sense of frustration and futility. 

In 1954, Dr. Tauber published a paper** describing how he used his own 
dreams in a different way than this decoding procedure to help resolve 
problems he, himself, was having in treating his patients. He would present 
his dream, however incomplete, meaningless and fragmentary it might be, to 
the patient for the patient’s consideration and response. For example, take the 
case of a depressed, anxious woman. Early in treatment, he found himself 
unable to elicit any of the difficulties he suspected, on theoretical grounds, this 
woman might be having in her marriage. She very convincingly portrayed her 
marriage as a very satisfactory one, insisting that the trouble was entirely 
within herself and her experience with her parents. Dr. Tauber then had 
this dream: 


He and the patient were alone together on a Mediterranean island. They 
were quietly walking together as it grew dark. It was a very romantic mood. 
He was trying to understand something, although nothing had been said. 

After his telling the patient this dream, she was very quiet. It then 
occurred to him that the romantic mood was the key—this woman secretly 


*Within the earlier theoretical scheme described by William James, which Harry 
Stack Sullivan used, these processes may occur at the level of focal or marginal 
awareness in the stream of consciousness, or they may occur in the dissociated area 
of thought, analagous to, and inclusive of, what Freud called the repressed. 
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yearned for such a romantic quality in her marriage. Subsequent exploration 
confirmed this, and the patient now opened up to herself and to her doctor in a 
much more penetrating exploration of her marriage. 

The success of this procedure led us to consider dreams as part of a 
continuum, rather than a separate, unique phenomenon; a continuum that 
included daydreams, hunches, and much of our spontaneous waking thought. 
All the symbolic processes in this continuum share in the quality of spontaneity, 
immediacy and concrete feeling. 

In the course of our further research, we were very much impressed with 
the great work by Ernst Cassirer,” The Philosophy of Symbolic Form, and a 
little book by Susanne Langer,'* Philosophy in a New Key. What we found 
did not minimize the value of the important contributions made by Freud, 
Adler and Jung and by such later fertile thinkers as Harry Stack Sullivan and 
Erich Fromm; there is no question that many dreams, if not most dreams, do 
contain literal statements of wishes, fears, problems and their solutions. But 
our research suggested to us another dimension that would be a significant 
addition. It gradually became clear to us that the dream is a product in its 
own right, a product that is a phenomenal reality itself. It may be an artistic 
product, such as the poem Kubla Kahn, that was conceived in a dream by 
Coleridge; it may be a scientific product, such as the benzine ring that was 
conceived in a dream by the chemist, Kekulé; or it may be a logical abstraction, 
such as the mathematical formula referred to earlier. However, these kinds of 
dreams are unusual, just as the waking products of a Coleridge, a Kekulé, or a 
mathematical genius are unusual; for the rest of us work-a-day people, our 
dreams do not achieve such esthetic heights or such important discoveries. But 
our dreams do manifest, however obscurely, our capacity for presenting to 
ourselves and to others the form of our feelings and problems in their com- 
plexity, intricacy, and subtle interrelations. These forms, like all products of 
our imaginative activity, manifest our orientation in our life space—where 
we are going, what are our guideposts, what are the detours and barriers, 
and what is our position at this time. 

For practically all of us who are not born blind, this occurs mostly in 
terms of visual imagery. However, even those who are born blind will dream 
nonetheless, not in visual imagery, but in the “imagery” of sounds, feelings, 
touch, vibratory, kinesthetic, and other sensations. These are the modalities 
such handicapped people must rely upon in their waking state for their 
orientation in living, in moving about. Why should not these sensory 
modalities also be active during sleep in a more private, inner kind of 
orientation ?*° Visual imagery is the form of communication usually favored for 
information involving spatial orientation or guidance as we see in maps, models, 
blueprints, and so on. It is also favored for fine discrimination such as we see 
in a deviation of a needle pointer on a scale. It is also preferred for presenting 
complex, unfamiliar material, where we often use diagrams or illustrations; 
for material that requires relatively simultaneous relational comparisons, like 
before and after pictures, or material from which the person must make 
relatively quick selections of information from a much larger stock, like a table 
or graph.'® It is fitting, then, that our dreams are predominantly visual, for 
those of us who can see. 

Now, let us imagine that | am sitting in my office with a patient who 
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presents to me a relatively incomplete product of his creative imagination 
observed by him as he was awakening that morning. After answering my 
questions about the details of the dream, he turns to me and asks me what it 
means. What is wrong now with applying my psychoanalytic theories to 
interpreting the elements of this dream and the patient’s associations to them, 
in order to find the statements concealed in the dream imagery regarding the 
patient’s instinctual conflicts, his drives, his defenses, his problems, and so on? 
It is not that this procedure is inherently wrong or that the psychoanalytic 
theory of whatever school is so inadequate; it seemed to us, rather, that this 
kind of approach was often fruitless with many patients because of the very 
distance and exclusion that it created between the patient and the analyst. An 
over-rigorous application of the scientific method can stifle the development of 
fruitful novelty and its appreciation, not only in the work of the psychoanalyst 
but also in the work of anyone, even mathematicians and scientists. This is no 
new discovery, nor should it be construed as an attack on, or a disparagement 
of, operational scientific methods and methodological rigor in logical inquiry ; 
nor are we claiming superior power or magic for intuition, dreaming, fantasy, 
and the like. Huizenga,'* in his important work, Homo Ludens, ‘Man the 
Player,” demonstrated the function of play in the very development of 
civilized society itself. Play is characterized by spontaneity and the exercise of 
one’s faculties for their own sake. Such a playful quality is called for in seeking 
new knowledge, in using our symbolic resources more fully. The value of 
utilizing what Langer called “the presentational mode of thought,’ wherein 
ideas come in particular concrete, sensuous and metaphorical forms, that are 
prelogicil, even playful in character, has been emphasized recently by many 
writers in various fields of endeavor. In mathematics, Courant® has indicated 
that Hilbert’s theory of the formalized structure of mathematics is based on 
such intuitive procedure. George Polya,'’ another world-famous mathematician, 
has recognized this in his insightful two-volume work, Mathematics and 
Plausible Reasoning. Linus Pauling,'® the Nobel Prize winning chemist, 
credits this kind of thought for his discovery of the structure of protein 
molecules. 


Psychoanalysis, in general, has attempted to restrict this kind of thinking 
to the interpretation afforded by a particular theory. Psychoanalysts are 
trained to filter out their spontaneous emotional responses as counter-trans- 
ference phenomena that interfere with or contaminate the pure culture of the 
patient’s responses. 


In our own work, however, Dr. Tauber and | found that in addition to 
our theoretical understanding and our qualities of empathy, warmth, com- 
passion, or what not, it is furthermore necessary to participate simply as one 
person to another, utilizing our spontaneous emotional responses to the other 
person and the products that he creates. This is no haphazard, irresponsible or 
impulsive procedure. Nor should this encourage anyone to believe that therapy 
is easy; that one can do anything. This procedure, which is practiced in a 
spirit of responsible dedication, is based on the fact that our experience of 
others, and the world in which we live, includes much more than we can 
possibly pay attention to, not only because of our anxiety and defenses, but, 
more important, because of the very nature of our perceptual apparatus.** Our 
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strongly felt guesses, our dreams, daydreams and fantasies, the products of our 
creative imagination, however unfinished or incomplete, can help us tap these 
broader areas of unnoticed experience and utilize these inner resources in new 
ways. This applies, of course, to both the patient and the analyst, as well as to 
others seeking new knowledge. 

It is practically axiomatic now in even the most conservative schools of 
psychology, that we respond to much in our environment that we are not aware 
of. In 1884, Charles S. Peirce and Joseph Jastrow published a paper’® 
describing accurate responses to small differences of pressure sensation that 
occurred below the level of conscious awareness. A considerable literature has 
accumulated since that time on subthreshold or subliminal sensitivities and 
responses. I enjoy contemplating the many interesting examples of this, even 
though I have been criticized by experimental psychologists for what they call 
my naive delight and wonder at these processes that are now apparently so 
banal. Anyway, it still seems to my perhaps naive mind wonderful and 
marvelous that such precise, ingenious and intricate processes occur through 
which the raw data of our living enters into our mental activity without our 
having the slightest awareness of it. I shall just give you one example. There is 
the blind person who is aware of obstacles in his way, and people’s position in a 
room, without being able to give any satisfactory explanation for it, whatever 
theories he might have. The explanation is immediately seen when one puts 
plugs in this blind person’s ears so that he no longer has any auditory cues; 
for then he can no longer notice these obstacles or be aware of the position of 
other people in the room. But let us not indulge further in celebrating nature’s 
genius; the question | want to explore now is what stands in the way of the 
imaginative projection and communication of these rich inner resources? 

In our own psychoanalytic work we were faced with the difficulty that 
many patients had in utilizing a traditional and valuable resource in psycho- 
analysis, namely, the night dream. They simply did not recall their dreams. 
We did not feel that we could simply write this off as resistance on the 
patient’s part. It seemed to us that this rationale for the therapist’s difficulty 
in helping a patient had been much over-worked. We were impressed with the 
sincerity of these patients and the evidence, at many levels of their behavior, of 
not only sincere intention but real dedication to the therapy-task ; and yet these 
patients had great difficulty in recalling their dreams. We know that these 
subjects were actually dreaming even though they remembered nothing of 
them, because it has been established now since the work of Kleitman and 
Aserinsky,* Dement,’ and many subsequent studies, that everybody dreams at 
night from three to seven dreams a night. We now have electroencephalo- 
graphic techniques that will tell us with a probability of better than 80% 
when the dream begins and when the dream ends. If the dreamer awakens 
within five minutes, or immediately after the dream episode, he will recall this 
dream in 80% or more of the times. If he is awakened after five minutes or 
longer, he will be proportionately less likely to report recall of the dream. 
External stimuli, if they occur while the dream is taking place, may be 
incorporated in the material of the dream, but they do not begin a dream, nor 
do they increase the frequency of dreams, nor are they incorporated in most of 
the dreams. Internal needs do not seem to influence the frequency of dreams 
either, nor do they affect the content most of the time. Some of the dream 
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subjects were deprived of water for long periods of time, but their intense 
thirst was not reflected in the dream content very often, nor was it even 
symbolically expressed frequently. Biological needs in themselves are apparent- 
ly not so important in dreaming as the problems and questions they may 
raise.*' It is not frustration, itself, but the meaning of the frustration that is 
involved in the dream. 

But now that we know how ubiquitous and physiological dreaming is, 
how is it that some of us so rarely tap this resource? Recent studies suggest 
an answer to this question. First of all, subsequent research has confirmed our 
thesis that dreaming at night is not essentially different from day-dreams and 
similar spontaneous imaginative activity that occurs during our waking life, 
such as our responses to a Rorschach test or the imaginative figures we may see 
in the clouds that pass by in the sky.*'* Dreaming often expresses more than 
a person would express in a conscious fantasy or daydream; for the privacy of 
sleep and the freedom from the environmental requirements for alertness to 
the surrounding world allow one to experiment more freely. However, nonethe- 
less, dreaming is part of a continuum of symbolizing activity that begins in the 
preliminary stage of perception and continues through all cognitive processes. 
Recent work has suggested that there are certain characteristics that have been 
called perceptual response dispositions or cognitive styles that pervade all these 
processes and apparently are preserved from childhood. 

Coming back to our problem of patients who do not recall their dreams, I 
want to report that other recent studies have shown that these patients fall into 
a definite group with many characteristics in common that qualify their waking 
thought as well as their dream recall. Electroencephalographic studies of their 
brain waves show a distinct tendency on the part of this group, the ‘“‘non- 
dreamers,” to be less sensitive to their inner responses and to be more involved 
with external problems and situations (persistent alpha wave activity) than the 
other group, who recall their dreams more easily and show a brain wave pattern 
associated with quick responses to inner feelings’! (characterized by interrupted 
alpha wave activity). Beckman and Stein* showed that this more sensitive 
group of individuals tended also to be more efficient at general problem-solving 
than the less sensitive, more externally oriented group. This tendency towards 
creativity was further suggested by the work of Singer and Schonbar*! from 
Columbia Teachers College, who demonstrated a high correlation between 
recalling night dreams, daydreaming, the willingness to admit or show anxiety 
and complaint, and the capacity for introducing novel material, interesting 
characters, varied time and space sequences and emotional vividness in 
spontaneous story-telling.'**" Those who did poorly in recalling their night 
dreams tended to do poorly in all these other areas, too; in addition, the night 
dreams they did remember tended to be flat or neutral in emotional tone, 
whereas the other group’s dreams were more vivid. 


Witkin** described a similar grouping which he did not relate to frequency 
of dream recall but which conforms in most other ways to the grouping already 
described. He distinguished two groups of persons according to the way they 
perceived their orientation in space into a group called field-independent and a 


‘is confirms analagous studies on hunger. See G. M. Allport “Personality and Social 
Encounter”, pp. 97-99, Beacon Press, Boston, 1960. 
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group called field-dependent. In this latter group, the field-dependent group, 
people determined the position of their bodies in space chiefly in relation to the 
axes of the visual field that surrounds us. They find it difficult to perceive an 
object apart from its context or field, and that is why Witkin designated this 
group field-dependent. The impressions of people, that individuals in this group 
communicate, like the “‘non-recallers” of dreams, tend to be based on relatively 
“external” characteristics. Individuals in this group are also more likely to 
change their opinion on a given issue when they learn it is in disagreement with 
the opinion of an “expert”. They are less likely to see shapes and figures in 
Rorschach ink blots and more likely to see them simply as vague, indefinite or 
fuzzy, again like the non-recalling group. However, from the standpoint of 
general effectiveness of adjustment in their school or work situation, or from 
the standpoint of the symptoms of psychopathology they present, this group of 
people seems no different from the other group. 

Whitehorn and Betz** did a similar study on psychiatrists who were 
treating schizophrenic patients. They divided the psychiatrists into two groups 
on the basis of their findings, A. and B.: 


“The A. physicians, in their clinical styles of transaction with schizophrenic 
patients, reveal a capacity to be perceptive of the individualistic inner experiences 
of the patient, while themselves functioning in responsibly individualistic roles. 
And solutions to the patient’s problems are worked out through collaborative 
exploration of possibilities, rather than in the model of authoritative instruction. 

“In the B. physicians, in contrast, the patient would find an emphasis on value 
systems weighted more heavily toward deference and conformity to the way 
things are. The particular rigidity of attitude implied by the mechanically in- 
clined interest and orientation toward precision and a rule-of-thumb approach 
probably constitutes an actual hindrance to the development of self-trust and 
social spontaneity in the schizophrenic patient. 

“Physicians whose attitudes tend to expect and respect spontaneity tended to 
evoke self-respectful social participation more effectively than those whose attitudes 
tend to restrict spontaneity by preference for conventionalized expectations.” 


They did not report the frequency of dream recall in these groups of 
physicians but the other research indicates the more rigid psychiatrists would be 
less likely to recall their dreams, less likely to daydream, and so on. 

The trend of this research confirms our impression that a freer, more 
speculative, even playful attention to the inner imaginative resources is of great 
value in promoting knowledge and discovery, in psychoanalysis and in life. 

Professor Paul Weiss,”° of the Rockefeller Institute, has recently spoken 
out for a similar approach to knowledge. He said: 


“|. . The key agent in the growth of knowledge has always been the human 
mind, imaginative, critical, and integrative; devising robots, tools, and techniques 
merely as aids to extend the limited reach of man’s perception and control, but 
never abdicating the function of evaluation and invention. Promoting knowledge, 
therefore, implies giving full scope to the exercise of the faculty for assimilation 
and synthesis by which the mind converts facts to knowledge. 

Ideas—yes, even well founded speculation—should find a respectful 
place again among the shining gadgets. And his critical mind, rather than the 
board room of a fellowship or a grant’s committee, should become again the 
primary testing and screening ground for relevance. If he finds data, let him 
explain their meaning. And if he can’t he should have a sense of incompleteness, 
and not of glee over having prevented mental contamination of nature. . . . Let 
editors encourage, rather than bluepencil, an author’s interpretive excursions.” 
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Let me now give an illustration of an “interpretive excursion” from my 
private practice.'” 

A young artist came to me complaining of difficulty in his work, un- 
controllable habits, and intense feelings of shyness, weakness and inferiority. 
We seemed to make steady progress but I felt there was something puzzling 
in his response to all interpretations and analysis of his feelings of littleness, 
fears of castration, and so on. At one point he was saying that he was having so 
much difficulty at representing a certain notion in a work of his that he was 
afraid he was going crazy. The thought occurred to me out of the blue that I 
should say to him in an angry voice, “The least you can do is to risk going 
insane. After all, just think of how many people died for their ideas.” This 
thought certainly did not make sense to me. but I told it to him any way 
without any anger to try to find out what it was about. He replied, to my 
surprise, apologetically, “Yes, | know. 1 am always indulging in feeling sorry 
for myself. | hate myself for it. Think of Van Gogh.” I then realized that this 
man was constantly disparaging and belittling himself in comparison with 
various heroes and martyrs. How small he was compared to Van Gogh, to 
Rembrandt, to Socrates! What | had failed to grasp previously was the subtle 
grandiosity of his anxious preoccupation. He seemed to have been preoccupied 
with littleness; but it was really greatness that concerned him. The thought 
that occurred to me out of the blue was the unspeaking, unnoticed attitude of 
the patient himself toward what he was saying. Maybe | should have inferred 
this logically from what he told me, but it is always easier to see that after the 
fact. | had absorbed this information from the patient without knowing that I 
knew it, just as Linus Pauling had absorbed some glimmer of the structure of 
the protein molecule without knowing that he knew it. It was in taking this 
incomplete, untested fragment of thought seriously and communicating it that 
1 was able subsequently to elaborate it. This developed in the mutual dialogue 
that occurred between my patient and myself into a valid insight. 

Growth of knowledge like the growth of the self is created out of the 
sub-strata of human participation and response; it is guided, organized, 
elaborated from preliminary private, incomplete forms to a form whereby it 
can be communicated and shared with others, wherein it reaches its fulfillment. 
This development occurs under the direction of a self, a self whose roots 
indefinitely extend into the past and whose boundaries merge into all that is 
familiar and personal. Our dreams, our daydreams, our intuitions, our creative 
imagination, our fantasies, our spontaneous feelings—all these processes draw 
on our vast repertoire and make this repertoire available not in the form of 
correct answers but as genuine responses. This is valuable to the therapist as 
well as to the patient, to the teacher as well as to the student, to the research 
worker and scientist for their playful exploration, experimental investigation 
and later rigorous validation. What makes such a response both genuine and 
fruitful is the wholeness of the person’s involvement in it. When such a person 
is so wholeheartedly at one with his expression, whatever be the symbolic form, 
he is then also open to the response of others and to the growth and expansion 
of his own personality. 
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THE EFFECT OF A “DEPTH” VS. A 
“BREADTH” METHOD OF ART 
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HERBERT J. BurGART, Ropert C. BURKHART, CLARENCE KINCAID, ROBERT 


STEWART, Research Associates 


Introduction 

This study compares the effectiveness of a “depth” method of art instruc- 
tion, using closely related experiences in similar media, with a “breadth” 
approach, using a variety of different experiences in dissimilar media. The 
effectiveness of each method was determined by comparing groups instructed 
under the “breadth” and “depth” programs with each other and with a 
control group. “he basis for the comparisons was on mean gains and losses 
on the spontaneity and the aesthetic quality of the pupils’ art products. These 
product scores were also correlated with measures of an ideational self- 
determining personality orientation. The product judgments were compared 
to these measures of personality structure in order to determine the creative 
ideational values of the “depth” and “breadth” approaches for the individual 
student. 


Background of “Depth” versus “Breadth” Programs 

Many teachers and supervisors through general observation and practice 
have developed convictions regarding the superiority of the “depth” or “breath” 
methods of instruction. The merits of the depth and breadth methods have 
been argued but not often studied. These methods are generally described as 
follows: 

Depth. A teaching program which allows a sustained long term con- 
centration in one specific area of study. There may be variety within this area 
but the different activities are such that they permit an easy transition from 
one problem to another. This approach stimulates both sequential and cumu- 
lative learning. 

Breadth. A teaching program in which a variety of well chosen sub- 
jects and activities are dispersed in such a way as to accommodate differences 
in the interests and experiences of the pupils. A strong supporting argument 
is the maintenance of pupil interest while providing for a survey introduction 
to many media. The breadth program is the approach which has been most 
widely accepted in the junior high schools. 

This study was designed for ninth grade because this was the terminal 
year of mandatory art instruction in this particular junior high school. This 
provided a representative population. The study was conducted in a non-uni- 
versity middle-sized city in Pennsylvania. All instruction was handled by one 
highly skilled art teacher not trained at Penn State. Three sections of boys and 
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girls were selected from nine available sections on the basis of the similarity and 
normality of these sections in the means and standard deviations of their IQ 
scores. This assured some normal population distribution within reason in 
each of these groups. One group was selected randomly as the control group. 
It was taught exactly according to the previous years’ course of study for 
ninth grade. This program of study was essentially a breadth approach. A 
second section of pupils, the breadth group, was taught according to a pre- 
scribed course of study developed for this experiment, using a variety of topics 
and activities. Each activity had some enrichment through films, slides, books, 
etc. The third section of 27 pupils, the “depth” group, was also taught by a 
prescribed course outline prepared for this study. Painting was the “depth” 
activity. It included a variety of media, a study of the history of painting and 
acquaintance with contemporary paintings, etc. 

The “depth group” program was enriched by films, slides, and books 
furnished as part of the research project. Based on prior experience, the 
“depth” group was thought by the art teacher at the outset to be the slowest 
group creatively. The program for each group was sufficiently flexible in 
operation to permit the teacher to work naturally within her individual 
classroom approach. 

This study began with each student producing two paintings based on a 
common motivation. These were used to determine the individual and the 
group beginning levels of performance prior to the treatment. The depth 
group was a somewhat weaker group in art performance according to these 
judgments. During the pre-treatment period the test battery was given to all 
groups under the supervision of the research team. The testing was conducted 
by the Department of Art Education, Pennsylvania State University. From 
October to May the art teacher carried out the three programs as planned. At 
the end of this time, a post-battery of tests was given. During the months 
following, the full set of each student’s art products was evaluated to 
determine the representative level of his art achievements. Using this 
estimated level as a standard or constant, the judges then estimated progress, 
regression, or no change as a resu!t of the treatment. Both the spontaneity and 
the aesthetic quality of the student’s work were evaluated and scored 
separately in all these estimates. 


Development of the Test Batteries 


The pre-post battery of personality tests were developed by Burkhart and 
Kincaid—refining and revising the Beittel Art Appreciation Test (1) and an 
Ideational Social Self-Determination Test (6) so as to determine the 
spontaneity and deliberateness of pupils’ creative personality structure. In 
addition, the art works produced during the treatment were judged for 
spontaneity, aesthetic quality, and for direction of change or progress. Two 
supplementary test batteries, including spatial, general creativity, and person- 
ality scales were given to determine their usefulness at this level. However, the 
pre-post personality measures and art criteria developed specifically for this 
study were the most sensitive to progress in art and generally most useful of 
those employed, possibly because they were standardized concurrently using 
junior high school population samples. The criterion and personality measure- 
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ment problem are thus seen as one in experimental studies. They must be 
considered together. 


The Judgments of Spontaneity and Aesthetic Quality 

Five highly trained judges with experience extending over several years 
evaluated the art products. All of these judges have their doctorates in Art 
Education from various institutions. In the first judging task, the judges 
evaluated each work in terms of spontaneous handling and deliberate handling. 
The judgments were made on an 8 point scale or continuum ranging from 
spontaneous, 8, to deliberate, 1. Spontaneous Handling is defined in terms 
of freedom or ease in movement in the use of materials and rendering of forms. 
Deliberate Handling is a judgment of the stiffness of the handling of the total 
work—of the placement and treatment of the material. (For further details 
note (7).) 

The second judging task was for aesthetic quality. The art works were 
judged on a 5 point scale or continuum. The judgments of the art products 
completed at the beginning of the experiment indicated that aesthetic quality 
and spontaneity-deliberateness are independent and separate in these works. In 
the preliminary works, factor analyses revealed that organization and design 
characteristics associated with Aesthetic Quality appeared in the more de- 
liberate beginning works while more varied and expressive uses of imagery and 
materials appeared in the more spontaneous beginning products, unassociated, 
however, with much Aesthetic Quality. 

In the post-judgments of the students’ total series of works, however, 
Aesthetic Quality and Spontaneity are significantly related. As the school year 
progressed those students who developed more spontaneous ways of working 
showed in their products an increase in Aesthetic Quality. Those who were 
or became more deliberate either failed to change or regressed aesthetically. 
This is indicated by the (.01 level) correlation .693 found between Progress in 
Spontaneity and Progress in Aesthetic Quality. This relationship will be 
discussed more fully in the analysis of the experimental findings. 

The problems connected with judgments of Aesthetic Quality and 
Spontaneity provided findings of importance going beyond the consideration 
of judge reliability. The preliminary judgment of the beginning pictures was 
very stable. The works resulted from the same motivation and they were 
judged one at a time. The highest interjudge agreement was for Spontaneity 
(average r — .786) and then somewhat lower for Aesthetic Quality 
(r = .756). As the judge tasks became more varied the judge agreement 
decreased because of the increased variety of topics and number of works 
(usually five) to be evaluated at one time. The judge agreement for Aesthetic 
Quality was .740 and for spontaneity .682. However, the judgment of progress 
brings in new difficulty since Spontaneity and Aesthetic Quality are inter- 
correlated. The average for judge agreement, therefore, dropped to .650 for 
Progress in Spontaneity and to .630 for Progress in Aesthetic Quality. In 
general, progress is the most difficult judgment to make. However, the average 
of these six judgments is .707. The general reliability was above expectation. 
The range of work appeared to the judges to be narrower and more limited 
at this grade level than on the college level in introductory classes or for the 
high school elective art classes. Within this limited range the judge agreement 
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is reliable and statistically significant. (Tables I, II, and III summarize this 
additional information on judging.) 
TABLE I 
INTERCORRELATIONS OF SEPARATE JUDGES WITH JUDGE 
TOTALS FOR FOUR POST-TEST JUDGMENTS 





Aesthetic Progress In Progress In Judge 
Judges Quality | Aesthetic Quality Spontaneity Spontaneity Average 
1 .750 .740 .790 -760 .760 
2 .690 .750 -520 .520 .620 
3 .670 .600 -730 .760 .690 
4 .770 -590 .670 470 .650 
5 810 490 .700 .640 .651 
Average by Types | 749 634 682 650 675 


of Judgment 


NOTE: Judge two was lowest in the judgment of Spontaneity and judge two and 
four were low in the judgment of Progress in Spontaneity. Both according 
to the factor analysis failed to take into account ART QUALITY as a factor 
in Progress in Spontaneity. Judge five was low in the judgment of Progress 
in Aesthetic Quality. 


TABLE II 
TABLE OF AVERAGE INTERRELATIONS FOR SIX JUDGMENTS 
OF NINTH GRADE ART PRODUCTS 
1. Spontaneity 786 


(Preliminary) 


2. Aesthetic Quality .756 
(Preliminary ) 

3. Aesthetic Quality .740 
(Concluding ) 

4+. Spontaneity 682 
(Concluding ) 

5. Progress in Spontaneity 650 
(Concluding ) 

6. Progress in Aesthetic Quality .630 
(Concluding ) 

Average of all judgments for this study .707 
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Statistical Analysis 


Both the pre-test and post-test batteries were intercorrelated and factor 
analyzed. Tests of significance of differences in mean gains were used to 
determine the direction of progress or regression with respect to both the art 
products and the pre-post tests. The findings of a non-experimental or 
discriptive nature tend to replicate Burkhart’s earlier study (6). Those of an 
experimental nature tend to confirm the hypothesis of the present study: 

Over a year’s period of instruction with enriched programs at the ninth 

grade level, a group instructed by a “depth” approach will be superior to 

a “breadth” group or a control group, and a “breadth” approach will 

surpass a control or normal approach, as measured by progress in 

spontaneity, aesthetic quality and related creative personality dimensions. 

That is: 

Depth Group > Breadth Group > Control Group as determined by four 

criterion measures: 

(1) Ideational Self-Determination—Called the DIT (6) 
(2) Beittel’s Appreciation Test as revised by Burkhart—Kincaid— 
Called the BAT 
(3) Progress in Aesthetic Quality 
(4) Progress in Spontaneity 
(NOTE: A combination of criterion measures three and four will 


be referred to as ART QUALITY in this study.) 
Descriptive Findings of Importance 


Spatial and Verbal Intelligence came up as an independent factor 
associated with fluency but unrelated to the art creativity factors. This 
occurred also in the concluding battery. The Rorschach Ink Blot Test also 
came up as an independent factor. The form used was developed for group 
administration by Stone (6). In general, it can be noted here that the 
Rorschach group test does not relate to either personality scales or criterion 
judgments of creativity in the art area. 

Several independent and expected creativity factors also emerged on the 
preliminary test battery analysis. This included an Aesthetic Orientation 
Factor, a Spontaneous-Deliberate Continuum Factor, an Ideational Openness 
Factor, and a Process Involvement Factor, and lastly an Art Experience 
Factor. Of these the only significant loadings relating to the criteria or 
pictorial evaluations were for the Aesthetic Orientation, Spontaneity and 
Ideational Openness Factors. 

Table III presents significant rotated factor loadings derived from factor 
analysis of the preliminary test battery. (Further description of the 17 
measures will be found in the appendix). 


Experimental Findings of Importance Regarding Progress in Art 
(Total Population) 

Those findings which have a direct relationship for all students regardless 
of instructional methods relating to progress in art activities will now be 
discussed. 

First, the Progress Factor of the Post Test Battery will be considered as 
it relates to an analysis of growth and development in art under the varied 
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conditions of this experiment, as determined through a factor analysis. This 
factor is identified as a Progress Factor because it has its highest loading on 
Progress in Aesthetic Quality (.790) and Progress in Spontaneity (.722). 
Most of this progress occurred in the Depth Group as was indicated by the 
high loading (.714) on this group rather than on the Breadth or Control 
group. However, some individuals did progress also in each of these groups. 
The other important high loadings found under this factor are on the Idea- 
tional Self-Determination Test (.588) and The Beittel Art Appreciation 
Test (.551). The manner in which these tests relate to progress will be 
discussed more fully in an analysis of gain scores with respect to mean 
differences in these groups. However, the BAT (Beittel Art Appreciation) 
post test correlated at the .01 level of significance (.382) with Progress in 
Spontaneity and with Progress in Aesthetic Quality (.287). The Ideational 
Self-Determination test correlated at the .01 level (.357) with progress in 
Aesthetic Quality at the same level (.311) with Progress in Spontaneity. The 
BAT also correlated with Spontaneity at the .01 level (.361) as did the 
Word-Question Test! Divergent Score (.298). The only other .01 correlate 
with Spontaneity was the Omnibus Paired-word test (.318), which is 
primarily a measure of personality flexibility or responsiveness. These person- 
ality measures are, therefore, useful in predicting Progress in Aesthetic Quality 
and in Spontaneity as early as the ninth grade level. 


Factor Analysis of Art Performance Judgments. According to a separate 
factor analysis of the judge scores, ART QUALITY is associated with 
Spontaneity and Aesthetic Quality and both must be present if any significant 
progress is to occur. The various interrelationships of ART QUALITY with 
(1) Aesthetic Quality, (2) Progress in Aesthetic Quality, (3) Spontaneity, 
and (4) Progress in Spontaneity are more specifically delineated in Table IV. 

Some further conclusions can be made from this table with reference to 
the judgment of progress. First, ART QUALITY does encompass more than 
the usually aesthetic considerations (note the conclusion to Factor One) and it 
is clearly evident in loadings related to Spontaneity. A judge or teacher who 
remains narrow in his orientation to ART QUALITY is unable to make 
reliable judgments of progress in art according to this analysis. Independently, 
Aesthetic Quality and Spontaneity are negatively related to the determination 
of Progress in Art. Only when both are taken into consideration together and 
are seen to move in a positive direction is there apparently any significant 
progress. Though it is important to be able to separate both these aspects of 
ART QUALITY to aid the student in his total growth, it s «»solutely 
essential to grasp the relationship of one to the other in the determination of 
his Progress in Art. Thus both the traditional design approach, stressing 
aesthetic sensitivity, or an expressive materials approach, stressing spontaneity, 
may have negative values when isolated from each other (note conclusion to 


Factor II on table IV). 


*This is a test asking the respondent to ask as many questions of an open, non-factual 
nature as possible about a common object—e.g., ice—in a short time. Developed by 
Burkhart. See pp. 18-39, this issue. 
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TABLE IV 
FACTORS RELATING TO ART QUALITY AS DETERMINED FROM ART 
PRODUCT JUDGMENTS FACTOR ANALYSIS 
FACTOR I: ART QUALITY as a factor in Aesthetic Quality and Spontaneity. 


1. The relationship of ART QUALITY to Aesthetic Quality ............ .871 
2. The relationship of ART QUALITY to Progress in Aesthetic Quality 444 
3. The relationship of ART QUALITY to Spontaneity ........... 2a 666 
4. The relationship of ART QUALITY to Progress in Spontaneity 521 


(26.4% variance accounted for by this factor) 
Conclusion: ART QUALITY is present significantly in all these various 
relationships as a central factor. 


FACTOR II: Progress in Art as a QUALITY Factor. 


1. The relationship of progress in ART QUALITY to Aesthetic Quality —.334 


2. The relationship of progress in ART QUALITY to Progress in 

Aesthetic Quality 
3. The relationship of progress in “ART Qu ALI T 'Y to ) Spontaneity — a 
4. The relationship of progress in ART QUALITY to Progress in 


Spontaneity ae = Pee cee ee ee: 746 
(21.4% variance accounted for by this factor) 


Conclusion: There is a negative relationship between progress in ART 
QUALITY and Aesthetic Quality (—.334) and progress in 
ART QUALITY and Spontaneity (—.519). Progress in art 
appears is a product of both Progress in Aesthetic Quality 
(.800) and Progress in Spontaneity (.746). Since alone these 
two attributes appear separate and negatively related to ART 
QUALITY they must therefore be acquired together to result 
in progress in quality in art. 


FACTOR III: Spontaneity in Art as a QUALITY Factor. 


1. The relationship of Spontaneity to Aesthetic Quality 284 
2. The relationship of Spontaneity to Progress in Aesthetic Quality 062 
3. The relationship of Spontaneity to ART QUALITY ........ ' 488 
4. The relationship of Spontaneity to Progress in Spontaneity : .167 


(8.2% variance accounted for by this factor) 


Conclusion: Spontaneity is not a factor in determining Aesthetic Quality 
(—.284+). Neither Progress in Aesthetic Quality (.062) or 
Progress in Spontaneity are related significantly to Spontaneity 
as such. There is, however, a significant relationship (.488) 
between Spontaneity and ART QUALITY which appears as 
the significant variable for this factor. 


FACTOR IV: Progress in Aesthetic Quality as an ART QUALITY Factor. 
Conclusion: No significant loading appears under this last factor other 
than a .220 loading on ART QUALITY. The whole complex 
of the various aspects of the work of art is what in the end 
must be sensed, and no one aspect or one part is apparently 

predictive of the quality of the whole. 


Experimental Findings Relating to the Depth, Breadth, and Control 
Methods Of Instruction 


In relation to the findings concerning the breadth-depth experiment, it is 
important to point out that a significant drop occurred for all groups in the 
measures of personality structure during the school year, as seen in the mean 
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differences on the pre- and post-test scores on both the Ideational Self- 
Determination test and the Beittel Art Appreciation test. At the elementary 
level it has been noted by Torrance (10) that an unexplained sharp dip in 
general creativity occurs at the fourth grade level. It may also be that a 
similar drop occurs around the ninth grade or at the time when there is a 
shift into a college preparation centered subject area curriculum. At least in 
this study of a year’s duration there is a significant decline in interest in new or 
different theories, ideas and experiences, and a drift toward a more factual 
viewpoint for students as a whole. This suggests that study on a larger scale 
focusing on academic acceleration might be of real importance in arriving at a 
more complete understanding of the problems inherent in our present educa- 
tional system where the development of creative personalities is a concern. 

In this respect the Depth Group is important because its losses on these 
measures were not significant, while both other groups lost significantly (see 


TABLE V 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUP MEAN GAINS OR LOSSES ON THE FOUR 
CRITERION MEASURES AND THEIR LEVELS OF 
SIGNIFICANCE WITHIN GROUPS 


Depth Breadth | Control | 
DIT (Divergent M. Gain —Z31 = O45 13.38 
Ideational Test) Sig. —_— Sig. Loss Sig. Loss 
BAT (Beittel M. Gain 4.11 —10.09 21.97 
Appreciation Test) Sig. ae | Sig. Loss | Sig. Loss 
Progress in M. Gain 4.09 1.22 | 1.38 
Aesthetic Quality Sig. Sig. Gain a — 
: ; ; . mets Se | 
Progress in M. Gain 3.70 ~ Se 1.31 } 
Spontaneity Sig. Sig. Gain Sig. Loss ae 


table V). Related to this is the fact that the Depth Group did register 
significant gains in Aesthetic Quality while the others did not. Most important, 
the Depth Group gained significantly in Spontaneity while the Breadth Group 
lost significantly. It may be that the opportunity to work creatively in depth 
is what enabled the students in the Depth Group to resist regression in their 
ideational creativity more successfully than the students in other groups. Art 
in depth can be seen here to play at least a sustaining role in the development 
of creativity in personality structure against more factually oriented educational 
forces. It should be noted, however, that the correlations for combined groups 
between Progress in Spontaneity and the Beittel Art Appreciation test (.382), 
and between the Ideational Self-Determination test and Progress in Aesthetic 
Quality (.357) and Progress in Spontaneity (.311), indicate that ideational 
creativity is clearly related to the achievement of progress in ART QUALITY 
regardless of instructional or methodological differences. It may be that the 
better pupils are good regardless of how they are taught because they are 
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capable of being more self-determining in general, both ideationally and 
artistically. 

Methods, however, make a difference when it comes to groups, as is 
shown by the fact that there were six .01 intercorrelations with the various art 
criteria in the Depth Group versus one significant one in the Breadth Group. 
It is informative to compare the two groups in this respect one criterion 
at a time. 

Here it is interesting to note that in instances where a total group is 
developing there is more sensitivity on the part of these criterion measures than 
when instructional methods are mixed and progress is not uniform. In general 
the intercorrelates in the Depth Group suggest that this form of instruction 
will allow for a wider range of differences to be reflected by the art product 
than when instruction aims for Breadth. It appears that Depth allows for more 
of the whole person to be related to his art activities than does Breadth. 


In the analysis of mean gains between the experimental groups according 
to the “t’’ test, the Depth group differed significantly from the Breadth and 
control groups in six out of eight comparisons and all changes were in the 
predicted direction. In all four comparisons the Depth Group exceeded the 
Control Group. In one out of four instances the Breadth Group exceeded the 
Control group. (See table VII.) 


TABLE VII 


t TESTS OF SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE OF MEAN GAINS BETWEEN 
THE THREE EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 








BREADTH CONTROL 
~ DIT (Ideational Self-Determination Test) Sig. .01, D>C 
= BAT (Beittel’s Art Appreciation Test) aa Sig. .01, D>C 
. 

- Progress in Aesthetic Quality Sig. .05, D>B Sig. .05, D>C 
Progress in Spontaneity Sig. .01, D>B Sig. .01, D>C 
DIT (Ideational Self-Determination Test) 

= BAT (Beittel’s Art Appreciation Test) Sig. .05, B>C 

Qa 

a Progress in Aesthetic Quality na 

. . a , 

sq Progress in Spontaneity —_—_—— 


CONCLUSION: 

D>C +4 out of 4+ comparison 
| D>B 2 out of + comparison 

B>C 1 out of 4+ comparison 


These experimental findings indicate some of the conditions necessary for 
progress in art. Where a drive for depth and involvement is made possible 
through sustained work in a limited area of creativity it is possible to hold and 
perhaps develop a positive, aesthetic, self-determining orientation. Only over a 
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series of works where progress can be discerned and evaluation can take place 
is it likely that an entire group of students will grow not only in their 
creativity in art but perhaps as individuals. 


Summary 

Two teaching methods were used in this experinient, the “breadth” and 
“depth.” The breadth method is obviously the more popular, and certainly the 
more widely used of the two. The study showed that the less popular method, 
the “depth” method, produced the greatest gain in individual student progress 
over a one year period. Anecdotal data indicated that students say they prefer 
a variety of experiences, or the breadth method. This may have caused certain 
resistance against the “depth” approach which may in turn have lessened the 
gains under the method though these gains were strong. However, if these 
students had held an initially favorable attitude toward perseverence and long 
term projects their gains might have been even greater. The study suggests that 
it may be well to begin earlier with boys and girls in engaging in su-tained 
long term projects of depth and with less yielding to their restless demands for 
variety. There is in fact some evidence in this and other studies by the authors 
that some kinds of activities that students appear to want and are insistent 
upon, have little learning value for them, while some learning experiences that 
they show some real resistance to have some educational value for them. Initial 
student desires and resistance in this study were not a good positive predictor of 
the educational value of the types of instruction given. In another study (9) at 
the ninth grade level reported in this journal it is a major conclusion that 
student “dissatisfaction” is related to progress rather than their “satisfaction.” 
Certainly a better method than student preferences for determining the kinds 
of learning activities that students need in art is the amount of learning value 
observable in their various products and processes and this is, of course, precisely 
the function of having continuous research going on in our classrooms. It is 
certainly evident also that one of the important advantages for both the 
students and the teacher of the “depth” approach is that it makes observable 
progress an unavoidable issue, challenge and instructional requirement. 
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APPENDIX 


DEFINITION OF VARIABLES OF PRELIMINARY BATTERY 

1Q—California test of mental maturity. 
AEI—Art experience index, an object measure of previous formal art experience 
(4). 
HF—Hidden figures, a test of spatial ability developed by thurstone (6). 
DIT—Divergent Ideational Test, a test developed from the Omnibus Personality 
Inventory (6), principally originated by Frank Barron. 

KSB—Kieselbach Test of Aesthetic Discrimination (6). 
SR—Spatial Relations Test of the Psychological Corporation (6). 
BAT—Beittel Appreciation Test (1), as re-oriented in terms of the Spontaneous- 
Deliberate Continuum (6). 
RAT—Act., Group Rorschach Sub-Scale developed by Stone (6). 
RAT-Neg.—Group Rorschach Sub-Scale developed by Burgart for this study to 
show perception of forms in negative space. 
PIT—Process Involvement Test, a verbal check list operating through process 
recall and developed by Burkhart (5). 
RAT-SYM., Group Rorschach (see 9 above) scored for responses emphasizing 
symmetry. 
BRIT-LETTERS, a test of preductive fluency requiring construction of letter 
forms from two given parts. Test developed by Brittain (3). 
BRIT-IF, a test of ideational fluency requiring classification of concrete objects 
shown in drawings into various category groupings. Developed by Brittain (3). 
WATER-G—Gestalt aesthetic judgment of art products on a stimulus topic: 
water. 
WATER-S-D—Judgment of spontaneity—deliberateness on the same topic and 
works as on 14 above. 
STREETS-G—Gestalt aesthetic judgment of art products on a stimulus topic: 
city streets. 

STREETS-S-D—Judgment of spontaneity—deliberateness on the same topic and 
works as on 16 above. 











ART ACTIVITIES FOR MENTALLY 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


RIcHARD G. WIGGIN 


This is a report of a three phase study of improved methods of teaching 
mentally handicapped children through art, being conducted in _ selected 
elementary, junior, and senior high schools of the Arlington County Public 
Schools, Arlington, Virginia. The art supervisor is Richard G. Wiggin. The 
art teachers are Edna Boulware, Roy Anderson, Harold Symes, Mary 
Gettings, Rosalind Farley, Doris Weeks, and Jane Pitkin. Project Director 
is Jean Hebeler, University of Maryland; Resident Coordinator is Richard 
G. Wiggin; Research Coordinator is Esther E. Mills; and Statistical Services 
are under Clem Johnson. 


THE PROBLEM 


For several years, individual Arlington art teachers have been teaching 
one or two so-called “‘special” art classes in their daily teaching schedules. 
These classes normally consisted of from 10 to 25 students, of junior or 
senior high school age, who were grouped together principally because their 
educational needs appeared to call for special help. More recently, they have 
been defined as mentally handicapped, and have been classified into two sub- 
groups: educable retarded, 55-75 IQ, and slow learners, 75-90 IQ. 

Recently, the number of such special art classes has increased. In 1957, 
three Arlington art teachers were given one or two such classes each. As 
a result, the three art teachers and the art supervisor met informally to 
discuss commun problems they faced in teaching these classes. Each of them 
noticed that their students seemed to require a markedly different method 
of teaching, as well as a different type of art activity. 

In their first meeting together, the main question they found their dis- 
cussion developing around was: How can we develop an art program which 
really fits these children? Each art teacher felt that he was groping. The 
usual drawing and painting activities were not proving popular. Attempts 
at encouraging individually derived activities failed. And the more the teachers 
stimulated individual students to create their own projects, the less secure 
they became, and the less successful the student felt he had been. 

Finally, one of the art teachers said: “Well, what I want is a method 
I can use to assure me that an activity will work well with these children. 
And furthermore, I want to know why it does. I think if we know why 
certain art activities are popular with mentally handicapped children, then 
we ought to be able to use these principles to help us in choosing additional 
activities.” 

As a result, they collectively set down a series of steps through which 
they would go to answer these three questions: 

1. What art activities are popular with mentally handicapped children 

of high school age in our schools? 
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2. Why are these activities popular? 
3. Can a “yardstick” be developed which will predict the degree of 
popularity of a newly-introduced activity? 


DESIGN OF THE STUDY 
We agreed then, that our immediate objective would be to answer the 
above three questions. We further agreed that, to find these answers, we 
would take the following steps: 
1. Compile a list of “most popular” art activities, individually derived 
by each of the three art teachers, 
2. Compile a master list combining the lists turned in by each of the 
three art teachers, 
3. Look for recurring characteristics, common to these activities, 
+. Extract major factors or principles which appear to be basic to these 
characteristics, 
5. Develop a “yardstick” to rate the relative popularity of newly adopted 
art activities, using the above characteristics as a key. 
At the time, we had more than a vague awareness that we were also moving 
toward a larger study of the thought processes of mentally handicapped 
children. (Briefly discussed in the section on ‘Conclusions and Next Steps.” ) 
But we decided that this larger objective would be realized, quite naturally, 
in the course of acquiring additional information during each succeeding step 
of our study procedure. 


RESULTS 

First Step: ‘Compile a list... .” Each art teacher wrote down a list 
of ‘most popular’ art activities. 

Second Step: “Compile a master list. . . .”” The three lists were then 


turned into the art supervisor, who combined them into one master list (re- 
produced in Table 1). 

Third Step: “Look for recurring characteristics. . . .”” As we studied 
this list of popular art activities for mentally handicapped children, we found 
ourselves making such statements as: ‘Do you notice how many of the ac- 
tivities are three dimensional?” “Look at how utilitarian they are.” “A lot 
of the activities are more industrial than fine art in character.” 


We finally crystallized these comments into a list of +1 short statements. 
Each of these statements was a characteristic we felt seemed to be common 
to many of the activities. We intended later to analyse these characteristics 
through superimposing them on a Repertory Test Grid.* George A. Kelly, 
inventor of this grid, advises that constructs (characteristics) should be de- 
scribed as having two opposite poles, if they are to be used in deriving analyses 
through the use of his grid. As a result, each of the 41 characteristics, in 
Table II, has been set down as a pair of opposing statements or poles. (Refer 


to Table II.) 


*The Repertory Grid is a graphic method of determining correlations among several 
constructs (characteristics) found in a number of situations (activities). It was 
developed by George A. Kelly, Ph.D., and is described in his book: The Psychology 
of Personal Constructs. Vol. 1. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1955. p. 219-66. 
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Fourth Step: ‘Extract major factors. . . 
We realized now that, assuming our analysis was reasonably valid, we 
had many important clues which could account for the popularity of the 
activities the art teachers had listed. But how could we use the characteristics 
to predict the relative popularity of additional activities? 

We finally decided to take our original list of popular art activities, 
and independently rate them as to their relative degree of popularity. Then 
it would be a relatively simple matter to come up with a combined popularity 
score for each activity. The activities could then be ranked in descending order 
of popularity. As a final step, we could see whether highly popular activities 
contained characteristics which were not found in the less popular activities. 

This phase of the study was accomplished by placing the original list 
of 36 popular art activities, and the list of 41 characteristics, on Kelly’s 
Repertory Grid. Using Kelly’s recommended procedures for analysis of the 
data, we discovered that all of the characteristics could be grouped under two 
factors: a “normative factor” of 32 characteristics (first factor) ; an additional 
factor of 9 characteristics (second factor). 

A “normative factor”, in this case consisting of 32 of our 41 character- 
istics, is simply a factor which is common to most of the activities under 
study. This means that 32 characteristics, in our study, were found to cor- 
relate with one another, below the 5% level of significance, and to be com- 
mon to 24 or more of the 36 art activities. (The level of significance was 
computed by expanding the bonomial (p plus q).") The 32 characteristics 
found within the normative factor are reproduced in Table III. 

The additional factor (second factor), consisting of 9 characteristics, is 
the factor which was found to differentiate the 36 art activities, ranked 
according to popularity. This simply means that the most popular activity 
contained the positive poles of all nine characteristics, while the least popular 
activity contained the negative poles of all nine characteristics. 

In deriving the list of 36 art activities, ranked according to popularity, 
the following steps were taken: 

1. Each of the three art teachers independently ranked each of the 36 

art activities in order, according to popularity. 

2. The three lists were then tabulated, side by side. 

3. By inspection, it was found that activity * 7, finger painting, had 
the most stable rank, and was also most consistently ranked last, or 
least popular. 

4. Finger painting was then used as a key. This was done by construct- 
ing a key made up of the negative poles of the nine characteristics 
checked as being present in finger painting. These were: 

Material is weightless. 

Material is impermanent, fragile, soft. 

Fine arts tools are used. 

Flat. 

Outline steps together. 

Unacceptable raw material without monetary value. 
Emotional reactions strong. 

Product expendable. 
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9. Daily product growth not visible. 
This key was then applied to the Repertory Grid and each of the 
36 art activities was ranked according to the degree to which each 
activity shared the nine characteristics found in finger painting. In 
making the final table, signs were reversed, so that finger painting 
could appear at the bottom of the list. The rank order popularity 
rating is reproduced in Table IV. 


Fifth Step: “Develop a yardstick. . . .” 

The yardstick which we derived is the listing of nine characteristics 
contained in factor 2. Since these characteristics apparently differentiated 
the 36 art activities, in terms of relative popularity, we thought we should 
be able to rate additional art activities and give them a predicted popularity 
rating, based upon the extent to which they contain the positive poles of the 
9 characteristics in factor 2. 

CONCLUSIONS AND NEXT STEPS 
Tentative conclusions from the first phase of our study of the art 

preferences of mentally handicapped children were outlined as follows: 

A. There were 51 art activities we found to be popular with mentally 
handicapped children of high school age in Arlington County. (Re- 
produced in Table I) 

B. The reasons for the popularity of these art activities with mentally 
handicapped children lies at least partly in the fact that they con- 
tain certain general characteristics—32 identified. (Reproduced in 
Table IIT) 

C. The more popular a specific art activity, the more likely it is to 
contain the following characteristics: 

1. Material has a definite weight. 

2. Material is permanent, solid, hard. 

3. Manual art tools are used. 

4. Relief. 

5. Show finished product, outline steps singly. 

6. Acceptable raw material having monetary value. 

7. Sensory reactions strong. 

8. Product designed as a gift. 

Daily product growth visible. 

D. The less popular an art activity, the more likely it is to contain the 
opposing poles of the above nine characteristics. These opposing 
poles are: 

Material is weightless. 

Material is impermanent, fragile, soft. 

Fine arts tools are used. 

Flat. 

Outline steps together. 

Unacceptable raw material without monetary value. 

Emotional reactions strong. 

Product expendable. 

Daily product growth not visible. 
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It appears possible to develop a “yardstick” against which any new 
art activity can be measured and its relative degree of popularity 
predicted. This yardstick should contain the nine characteristics 
found in Factor 2, each described by its two opposing poles. (The 
validity of this last statement is being examined now. We should 
have a measure of our yardstick’s validity by the end of 1961.) 


Apparent ramifications: From a study of the 41 characteristics of 
art activities popular with mentally handicapped children, the fol- 


lowing 


idation: 


N 


opinions seem apparent and warrant further study for val- 


A mentally handicapped child’s definition of reality seems 
to be built around a physical reality which has permanence, 
solidity, and three-dimentional depth. 

In addition, objects seem most real to the mentally handi- 
capped child when they evoke strong tactile reactions and 
involve large muscle activity of a strenuous nature. 

His definition of reality is further delineated and con- 
ditioned by the attitudes and preferences of his adult peers. 
Their preferences are for products which apparently fill all 
of the above physical conditions, plus having monetary 
value and meeting other less defined adult standards of 
craftsmanship. 

The use of the project should preferably be as a gift. 
Tools used should be oriented toward those normally used 
in the industrial arts field. 

The teaching process apparently involves several specific 
characteristics : 


* The principal objective of the teaching process should be 
to maintain and enhance the individual student’s sense of 
security. This may even involve turning over a whole 
class period to the therapeutic “talking out’’ of personal 
problems. 

* In the introductory phase of a new lesson, sample finished 
products should first be shown, and each sequential step 
in product execution briefly outlined. 

* The teacher should give thorough and visually clear 
directions preceding each succeeding step of the art process. 

* Individual daily growth should be clearly visible to the 
student. He should be able to see this growth taking place 
in the object. 

* Students should be free to move within the work area. 

* Only simple and obviously easy choices should be offered 

the student. As a result, creative activity can be encour- 

aged and developed, but it must be kept on the level of 
elementary problem-solving. 

Students should be given advance warning before being 

asked a question. 
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Rank 
Order 


2. 


10. 


TABLE IV 


RELATIVE POPULARITY OF THE 36 ART ACTIVITIES 

Showing the number of constructs from Factor 2 found in each of the 36 popular art 
activities. The activities are ranked in order according to popularity, using a “key” 
derived from finger painting, which the three art teachers voted the “least popular” 
of the 36 activities. Note that several activities have the same rank. Factor 2 con- 
tains nine characteristics. 


Activity 


Raised copper trays and bowls 
Leather tooling 


Linoleum cutting and printing 
Copper repoussé 

Copper enameling—jewelry 
Weaving 

Clay pottery 

Basketry 


Copper wire jewelry 
Wood carving 


Papier-maché (of people, animals) 
Hooking 

Stuffed rag animals (girls only) 
Puppets and marionettes 

Plaster sculpture 


Plaster carving (abstract, concrete) 
Clay sculpture 
Salt and flour plackets 


Embroidery 
Crocheting 
Knitting 


Mobiles and stabiles 


Paper sculpture (abstract, concrete) 
Printing (scrap, string, spatter, potato) 
Paper mosaic 


Crayton techniques (melted, resist, etching, side, imprint) 
Scratch board 


Diorama 


Finger painting 

Painting (outside landscapes) 

Figure drawing (contour) 

Water color painting (of fruits and vegetables) 
Chalk drawings (of fall leaves) 

Cut paper, nature study and self-portraits 


Characteristics* 


In Factor 2 


9 


*The score in this column represents the algebraic sum of the poles of the 9 charac- 
teristics found at each rank order. Thus, a score of 9, opposite rank 1, means that 
the positive poles of all nine characteristics were present. A score of —9, opposite 
rank 11, means that the negative poles of all nine characteristics were present. A score 
of 5, opposite rank 3, means that 7 positive, 2 negative poles were present. 
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tad Kad Kad ad Rad Kad 
tad kad kad Kad kod Kod hed Kad ad ia: 


ad kad had 





Ad kad had ad hed a! 


x x x x 


Cat kad kad kod kad bad 
ta bad kad Kad kad bod bas 


x xX} X} X| X| X} X 


ad kad Kad Kad Kad bed Kod Kad hed al 


rd kad bad 
tod kod kad kad bed bal 


X|X|X] X| X| X| X| xX] Xx) xX 


* Tool storage should be on an individual basis, and should 
be fixed and unchanging. 

7. His thought process appears to depend upon physical reality 
for its stimulation. As a result, he appears relatively unable 
to engage in abstract verbalization or abstract art produc- 
tion. Thus, ideational art activities, involving subtle two- 
dimensional experiences in painting or designing, should be 
kept to a minimum. Instead, his thinking should be stimu- 
ulated primarily through physical experiences of a concrete 
and sensory nature. Verbalization of this kind of thinking 
should not be over-stressed. It is preferable to look at his 
visual products as though they were the ‘words’ through 
which he is attempting to communicate. 





” 


The above “apparent ramifications” have been merely inferred from 
a study of the listing of +1 characteristics of the popular art activities 
of mentally handicapped children. Each point should be looked upon 
as an hypothesis which ought to be thoroughly tested before com- 
plete acceptance. In the second phase of this study, we hope to test 
the validity of these assumptions. 


SECOND PHASE WORK TO DATE 

In the second phase of this study, begun in 1959, we made a similar 
search into the elementary level, looking for major factors conditioning the 
popularity of art activities with mentally handicapped children in grades 1-6. 
Again, a master list of popular art activities was compiled—this time for 
elementary children. Again, we looked for common characteristics among 
these activities. And, finally, we developed an “elementary yardstick.” 


First Step: 

A yardstick to use in predicting the relative popularity of elementary art 
activities for mentally handicapped children. 

Using Kelly’s Repertory Grid, we found that, from our listing of char- 
acteristics shared in common by popular elementary art activities, the follow- 
ing constituted our new “yardstick.” Thus, the more popular an elementary 
art activity, the more we found it was likely to contain these characteristics: 
Structured activity—start with shape. 

Display possibilities. 

Discovery of something new formed. 

Familiar home activity (cutting-tying-as:embling ). 
See step-by-step progress clearly. 

Size larger than hand. 

3D quality. 

Tentative Inferences 

Looking at both our “yardstick” and a normative factor which also 
emerged, we felt that this data seemed to point toward two dominant basic 
motives within elementary-school mentally handicapped children: 


Se) a fe fo 


* Satisfaction—tactile sensation: 


The characteristics constituting the normative factor revealed to us 
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the need to gain emotional satisfaction through touch manipulation. 
Through prolonged manipulation, the child seemed to realize a satis- 
fying sensation, which he tended to want to prolong in order, perhaps, 
to increase the intensity of his feelings. 

* Dependence—security: 

The seven characteristics constituting the “yardstick’”’ reproduced 
above seem to reflect the child’s need for dependence on adults, and 
the security of the solving of a simple structured task, tailor-made to 
his level of comprehension. The structured activity provides the child 
with many ready-made decisions. He is asked to make fewer choices 
and the structure acts as a guide line for any future choices to be made. 

In discovering something new, he realizes that no_ prescribed 
result is expected of him. This assurance provides another kind of 
security. 

Using a familiar home activity in a school art experience provides 
him with a “familiar” process in which he can feel secure, even while 
using this process in the solving of an unfamiliar problem. 


The University of Maryland Helps Out 


In June of 1960, we secured the able help of the University of Mary- 
land which led, sub-equently, to the receiving of a U. S. Office of Education 
Grant to continue our study. 

Under the guidance of Dr. Hebeler from the University and a full-time 
research coordinator, Mrs. Esther Mills, we have now begun the third and 
last phase of our study, which involves a validation of our elementary and 
secondary “‘yardsticks,” as well as the examination of other effects we believe 
our new curriculum will have on the mentally handicapped child’s total school 
behavior. Data from the third phase will be fully described in a final report 
to be issued in the spring of 1962. 


Possible Implications of This Study 

Unqualified statements concerning the implications of this study can 
hardly be made with any firm assurance, since the validating of our hypotheses 
will not be completed until July or August of 1961. But from our experience 
to date, these thoughts have developed: 

1. ‘There is evidence to indicate now that at least some mentally handi- 
capped children are classed as “handicapped” primarily because they 
happen to be inept in the use of words as a means of communication. 
Since most IQ testing depends upon verbal facility, they score low. 
Yet we are finding that some of these “low scorers” perform on a 
very sophisticated level in the realm of visual communication, and 
occasionally we have discovered a “low 1Q” child performing in 
all visual respects like a “‘genius’’. 


1S) 


. It may well be that these exceptions, noted above, may be children 
who possess a visual skill in communicating to such a high degree 
that even their normal thought processes are constructed, in the brain, 
through visual means. In other words, when they form concepts, 
they may be forming them entirely through visual pictures, with the 
same facility with which a poet “paints” with words. 
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It also seems apparent that our zeal for stimulating creative pro- 
duction in students needs to be tempered with an understanding that 
highly complex creative effort exacts its toll from the creator. Any 
high-level creator finds the experience both exciting and lonely, both 
life-giving and life-exhausting, both happy and terrifying, since the 
journey of any explorer into new realms means breaking with familiar 
everyday reality. And, unfortunately, we have discovered that most 
mentally handicapped children find complex creative effort terribly 
self-defeating, since they need, much more, a sense of security, de- 
pendence, and acceptance of their particular worlds than they need 
the rigors of sophisticated creation. We have found that they enjoy 
creating—but it must be a creating based upon the making of simple 
choices, and always reinforced by the teacher’s willingness to encour- 
age their concomitant needs for endless perseveration and repetition 
of a pleasant sensation experienced in the act of producing. 


NOTE: Inquiries can be addressed to: 
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Esther E. Mills, Art Center, Fairlington Elementary School, 3308 S. Stafford 
Street, Arlington, Virginia 

or 

Richard G. Wiggin, Supervisor of Art, Arlington County Public Schools, 
1426 N. Quincy Street, Arlington 10, Virginia. 











Stimulating Books for Art Education 


THE VISUAL EXPERIENCE: 


An Introduction to Art 
by BATES LOWRY, Chairman, Dept. of Art, Pomona College 


Here is a book that concentrates on the ability to see all types of art. As 
in a visit to a museum, the student is shown selected works of art and 
then has each one explained in detail and compared with other works 
nearby. Moving from one masterpiece, perhaps a painting, to another, 
perhaps a Greek metope, the reader is presented with a perceptive analysis 
of art that will enable him to see any art object with heightened appreci- 
ation. The book explains what is at the core of art and the aspects that 
are vital to an understanding of all the arts, with examples drawn from 
the major historical ages and styles. 


1961 272 pages Text price: $6.95 


MEANING IN CRAFTS 
by EDWARD L. MATTIL, The Pennsylvania State University 


This book combines step-by-step procedures with the meaning and philos- 

ophy of arts and crafts teaching. Over 100 practical projects are fully 

described and discussed—not as an end in themselves, but rather as an 

opportunity for the creative development of the elementary child—a mode 

for growth and self-expression. 

1959 133 pages Text price: $4.25 
For approval copies, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 








PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 
Oldest Fine Arts School in the United States 


Professional training in Painting, Sculpture 
and Graphics for serious art students. Faculty 
of distinguished artists. Coordinated with 
University of Pennsylvania for B.F.A. and 
M.F.A. Day, evening and summer classes. 


Catalog: Broad & Cherry, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 














MANUAL OF HERALDRY 


By Sir Francis Grant. A concise description of 
the terms used, and containing a dictionary 
of every designation in the science. 350 il- 
lustrations. Cloth. $3.50 
BOB SPENCER BOOK CO. 
7779-81 Santa Monica Bivd. 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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ORAWING PENCILS 





from box to box 


the quality 
never varies 
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The complete family 
of related art 
products 





CHALKS 


a THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY OHIO NEW YORK 








STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Department of Art 


School of Education 


ART EDUCATION—a few select 
students are admitted each year 
to work toward Ed.D. and Ph.D. 
degrees. 


APPLICATIONS for teaching as- 
sistantships and scholarships with 
applications for admission must 
reach the Graduate Admissions 
office by February 8, 1962. Di- 
rect correspondence to Art Edu- 
cation, The Department of Art, 
Stanford University, Stanford, 


California. 











CREATIVITY AND PSYCHOLOGICAL HEALTH 
Michael F. Andrews, Editor 


These significant articles explore the many aspects of the creative 
process as it relates to mental health in individual experience. 


A psychologist, a sociologist, a medical doctor, a publisher of text- 
books, an educational researcher, an art educator, and a specialist 
in exceptional education were invited to present papers on this 
provocative subject at the 1960-61 Conference on Creative Arts 


Education at Syracuse University. 


This book now makes this important material available to all those 
concerned with art education. 


148 pages, bibliography. Paper, $2.25 


Order from 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


SYRACUSE 10, NEW YORK 











FIFTH PRINTING 


of this widely-used text 


CHILDREN ARE ARTISTS 


by Daniel Mendelowitz 
Professor of Art and Education, Stanford University 


“A valuable asset to the field of art education. . . . The art 
teacher has been provided with a reference that he may utilize with- 
out hesitation.”—Art Education 

“A fine contribution to a field in need of documents such as this.” 
—Edwin Ziegfeld, Teachers College Record 

“The art educator has been searching for just this kind of state- 
ment.”—California Journal of Secondary Education 

“This book is an answer to many questions raised by teachers and 
parents, and will be useful in classes of teacher-training colleges. It 
merits wide circulation and careful study.’”—School Arts 


Send for examination copies on approval. (Include the name of 
your course and approximate enrollment.) Profusely illustrated, $3.00 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Stanford, California 











for the finest in the hand crafts 


As a guide to the educator and 
a reference for the researcher, 
Creative Crafts is an ‘invalu- 
able adjunct to all school art 
education programs. Subscrip- 
tions to Creative Crafts are 
$5.00 per year for six issues 
(50¢ additional for foreign 


subscriptions). Subscribe today. 


Creative Crafts 
6015 Santa Monica Blivd., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 





discover 


aeeliSeii 


crea=srone 
ISalese! 
the new sculpture material 


Crea-Stone is the new cast stone mix 
which can be sculptured and carved with 
amazing ease. It is an inexpensive direct 
material and does not require heat and 
complicated tools and equipment. For the 
art educator, Crea-Stone creates oppor- 
tunities for wider-instruction in sculpture. 


write for free descriptive booklet 


Crea-Stone, 6061 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 38, Calif. 








